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RAPID GROWTH 


What Exauy omar wants to know about a Man.,| 


that if he can’t see action on the . : —that he makes the most o; his wel. 


fighting front, he swings into action ‘ earned leisure . . . that he always 


on the home front... that he vol- chooses the best, complimenting his 
unteers for the service he can do ; G guests and his own good taste by 


best, whether it’s first aid or civilian 12 serving mild Old Schenley, first jn 


defense against possible air raids! — quality among bottled -in-bonds! 
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Straight Bourbon Whiskey 100 Proof —- This whiskey is 6 years old. Stagg-Finch Distillers Corporation, New York City 
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708,000 


Soldiers of 


Production 


N no other American com- 
| munity has the tempo of 
war production, or the quan- 
tity of materials produced 
reached such heights as in 
Detroit. 


708,000 


women are working round- 


Now. men and 
the-clock in Detroit’s huge in- 
dustrial plants, earning more 
than $35,000,000 weekly, and 
producing over $20,000,000 
worth of war materials every 


day. 


7 


In this market of over 2.700.- 
000 people there is but ONE 
morning newspaper, The De- 
troit Free Press. Within the 


year its circulation has in- 


30,000 


copies per day, to a net paid 


creased more than 


average (quarter ending Oct. 
1, 1942) of 368,064, with NO 
increase in its advertising 


rates. 


F you have anything to 
sell, Detroit is America’s 
most 


best and 


productive 
market, and The Free Press 
should lead off your media 


list in this area. 


The Detroit Free Press 
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Friend of the Handicapped 


Eight years ago, Edythe Kennedy began to sell a “tough prod- 
uct.” She tried to place handicapped people in jobs during the 
depression. 


And, literally, it was a product. She studied the blind, deaf, 
hard of hearing, and crippled, determined what kinds of work 
each could do, encouraged those with abilities to undergo special 
vocational training, coached them—and then offered them to em- 
ployers, who at that time were not enthusiastic. 


Recently Mrs. Kennedy made a difficult placement which showed 
the promising progress made since 1935. She placed a woman 
who had had ‘both legs and one arm amputated, but a woman 
who has an active mind and personality, and who now is a satis- 
factory receptionist in a war plant. 


War has created a market for the handicapped. And, because the 
Los Angeles office of the United States Employment Service was 
prepared for the emergency with a special department for handi- 
capped job-seekers, under the supervision of Mrs. Kennedy, it leads 
the country in placements. Since Pearl Harbor, several thousand 
handicapped workers have been placed, and the trend steadily is 
continuing toward jobs in war plants. At the start, three out of 
four handicapped people were placed in civilian work; now those 
three are placed in war industries. 


The first obstacle to overcome in placing handicapped workers is 
employer resistance, which is based on a lack of knowledge of 
what they can really do, and a fear of accidents if they are 
hired. Often employers refuse to listen to the possibilities. 


An employer might be willing to try handicapped workers, but 
he wants work studies before they are actually put on the payroll. 
Many times employers are surprised. Deaf-mutes properly placed 
many times prevent accidents because they are not easily distracted. 


Both of these men 
are detail assem- 
blers at Lockheed 
although both are 
sightless. They in- 
stall riv-nuts for 
the de-icing boot 
on the P-38 “Light- 
ning.” 


They also are keenly sensitive to vibrations which makes then, 
efficient machine operators. Again, hard-of-hearing workers are 
more difficult to place than deaf-mutes, because their handicap 
takes many forms, requiring individual adaptation to particular 
types of work. 


This complex “product” is sold on merit alone. No special cop, 
sideration is asked for a trained worker placed in a suitable job, 
Employment is at standard wages, and the handicapped employe 
works with physically normal people. If he or she fails to main. 
tain work standards, discharge or transfer follows in the usual way. 


Placement work involves interviews with each handicapped 
person to obtain facts about his particular disability, education, 
working experience, hobbies, and disposition. Since Pear! Harbor, 
inquiries are made with particular reference to open jobs. When 
the “client” is qualified, he is sent to an employer with informa. 
tion about his disability. 


Will handicapped workers hold this market after the war? 
In California, they are going to try to hold the market. A te. 
cently organized council, which has fourteen groups covering the 
state, is coordinating the placement work, and is maintaining 
contacts with more than 1,700 employers who are now employing 
handicapped people. 


Anne Farrell—Toy Lady 


One of the up-and-coming personalities in the toy industry is 
Anne Farrell, a personable young woman still in her twenties, who 
designs toys which are manufactured for her by two large firms, 
and who handles their sale and distribution from her New York 
office. Just completing her third year in business, she can be 
chalked up as a success in her own right, as well as a major factor 
in the “‘toys-with-a-purpose” trend in this country and abroad. 


Miss Farrell's experience with toys dates back six years, when as 
an art student in Detroit she tried her hand at designing play- 
things for pupils of friends who were nursery school teachers. Her 
awakened interest in the subject led her to take courses in child 
psychology, nursery school and kindergarten education, and later 
to work for a year in the toy department of a large New York 
store. Meanwhile she did research on all phases of toys. 


A girl of wide vision, she had many ideas about the proper de- 
sign and manufacture of toys—ideas she wanted to try out in 
a big way. She favored wood as a medium, because it is easily 
worked, because it is pleasant to the touch (important to small 
children), and because it is abundant and inexpensive. In study- 
ing the toys of all nations, she was impressed by the fact that 
Sweden, a progressive country, had a relatively undeveloped toy 
industry, though rich in craftsmen and in wood products, which 
make up 50% of the nation’s natural resources. So she wrote 4 
prospectus for a toy project for Swedish industry and education 
and sent it to the Swedish Chamber of Commerce. Almost before 
she could say Jack Robinson, she was on a boat, Sweden-bound. 
Luckily for her, the woman at the head of the nursery and kinder- 
garten school movement in Sweden, then just getting under way, 
became interested in her ideas and was instrumental in having her 
project sponsored by The Swedish Co-Operative Societies. 


With carte blanche to travel about to Swedish factories and se 
lect the ones best fitted to carry out her theories, she had samples 
made up, did research to discover the reactions of children to the 
toys, got the perfected designs into production, and came back to 
the U. S. within the year. Toys of her design are still being made 
in Sweden. 


Back in this country, she decided to go into business for her- 
self. She made arrangements to have two firms, Milton Bradley 
Co. and the New England Box Co., manufacture toys according 
to her specifications. She launched the venture by exhibiting # 
the Toy Fair in 1940. There was a warm response not only from 
psychologists, nursery school and kindergarten folk, but from 1 
tailers too. She and her assistant, Katharyne Whitener, worked 
on the premise that they were not merely selling toys, but selling 
principles and a philosophy as well. They traveled about and 
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“This year’s cotton income will exceed that of any other year since 


1928 and the present forecast for cotton production is 13,329,000 


bales, which is 220,000 more than the average for the last ten | 


years."'—Manufacturers Record. 


doo 


WORLD'S LARGEST Junior is a bright boy. He divides his attention equally be. 
tween the exciting toys on wheels and the charming Miss Far. 
rell, whose sound ideas created them. 


COTT e)\ MARKET talked to store presidents, buyers and salesgirls, spreading the gos. 


pel that toys should aid in the development of children, that they 
are ‘growing tools,” and that the kinds of toys a child has may 
influence his character immeasurably. 


Each time the girls opened an account they sent the storea Ff 
prospectus (Miss Farrell will write one at the drop of a hat), § 
outlining her ideas about toys. The stores usually made copies 
of these, Marshall Field, for example, having twenty of them : 
bound in leatherette covers as sales guides for the toy sales staff. 
Cotton is the South's most impor- | The Anne Farrell line is now carried in 200 U. S. stores, some 


of which have special Anne Farrell departments. 


tant source of wealth, and Mem- 


phis handles more cotton than Miss Farrell's ideas are sound, according to educators. She says 
all other American markets com- a toy should give a child self-expression. It should be estheti- 
cally pleasing, beautiful in color, line and form. It should be pleas- 
ant to the touch, because feeling develops early and is important to 
Memphis firms selling direct to a child. It should aid social development, encourage conversation 
mills, in the Memphis market are and group play. It should aid mental development, permitting 
exercise of the imagination. (The doll, time-tested and of universal 
appeal, is a perfect toy.) 


bined. Besides 175 important 


4,000 cotton gins, 200 oil press 


mills, 1,000 warehouses. 

It is important to choose the right toy for a youngster—one that 
interests him, but is not too difficult for him to manipulate or 
operate. The too-difficult one may lead to frustration and perhaps 
even a train of neuroses. “Toys are practically the only means 
of self-expression available to a child,’ says Miss Farrell. “What 
he eats and what he wears are chosen by his elders. 


Cotton is selling at the highest price “In their play children like to dramatize and imitate adult ac 


| tivities. They are interested in objects related to their environ- 
| ment. They like dolls representing policemen, mailmen-—people 
with whom they are familiar. We have found that while city 
| children love blocks and make skyscrapers with them, country 
| children use them to make low, rambling structures, but without 
| 

l 


in 13 years—400 percent above 1932 
level. Value of the cotton and seed 
grown in the Memphis Area last fall 
exceeded a Half Billion Dollars 

a great deal of enthusiasm. They are likely to imagine that a 


block is a horse, or to use a big block to climb on. Country chil- 
dren enjoy toys in the form of trucks and tractors. 


: ‘ : . | Some of the Anne Farrell toys now on the market ar blocks 
1942 buying income for the recognized Memphis Market | —four-sided and five-sided (these nests having seeds hidden i 


was $963,000,000 — a $220,000,000 increase over 1941. | them, to make sounds) ; all her blocks are lovely to look at Then 
With 14 percent more buying power than any other | there are cars of simple lines, yet fairly realistic, with a 

h d M bie tod is a Billion Dollar | wheels and seats inside, and with removable wheels, headlights 
southern trade ne ia = way © : ., | and motors. Her boats, like her cars, have parts that a easily 
Market — the South’s Biggest Trade Area: Biggest Retail removable, to give little fingers manipulative training. All her 


Sales, Biggest Income Gains, Biggest Population, Biggest | wheeled toys run upside down as well as normally, because small 
Aves | children recognize no such thing as “upside-down-ness 
| The Farrell toys are signed and the stores have promote them 
in connection with the maker’s personality. She applies -— 
>. 4 THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL ories not only to her own toys, but to all toys and seems § pore 
| interested in lifting the level of toys for —— pene C 
| consumers (and consumers’ parents), educators and the :dustty, 
4 MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR | as well as for her own business aims. 
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ongratulations Niles Trammell and NBC 


The “Tale of 412 Cities,”” revealing that NBC leads by more than 


3 to 1 in “Listened to Most” at night, is a tribute to you, Mr. Trammell, 


the National Broadcasting Company and all NBC stations. 
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that a KSD has scored a double distinction in **The Tale of 412 Cities,’’ the most com- 
y chil- prehensive survey in radio history! In answer to the question ‘*What radio 
station do you listen to most at night?,’? KSD scored two important firsts. 
blocks In St. Louis, KSD was named by 70% of those 
you who replied as the favorite night-time station. 
eering Nationally, no other radio station in any of the major markets (cities over 
llights 600,000) equalled this percentage dominance of the night-time listening audi- 
easily ence. Cost and coverage considered, KSD is one of America’s top-ranking night- 
eee time radio buys. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending February 15, 1943: 


Price Control After the War 


ALREADY THERE IS AGITATION for the quick drop- 
ping of most of the government wartime controls as soon 
as the war is over. One of the controls should not be 
dropped quickly, however, if we are to avoid costly in- 
flation. 


We've just been checking back on conditions during and 
after the first World War. During the four years ending 
July 1, 1918, prices climbed 48%; in the following two- 
year period they went up another 52%. Economists agree 
that the depression of 1921 was more the consequence of 
the post-war inflation than of the wartime inflation. Manu- 
facturers and retailers told the public that its Liberty Bonds 
were like cash. When the millions of soldiers came back, 
they needed civilian clothing, and large numbers of them 
married and started to buy household goods. 


When retailers found that the usual sources of supply 
could not meet the demand, they began to duplicate their 
orders. Manufacturers began to bid against each other for 
raw materials and labor—and, of course, they raised their 
prices. Soon prices went up far beyond consumers’ ability 
to pay and buyers’ strikes resulted. Do you remember the 
overall parade on Fifth Avenue? Then came wholesale can- 
cellation of orders and a collapse of prices. 


When this war is over, War Bonds in the hands of the 
public will exceed thirty billions and most installment debts 
will have been paid off. Unemployment insurance will re- 
move some of the fear which might hold back buying. Buy- 
ing will be terrific. 


Any real or lasting prosperity in the post-war period 
must be predicated upon full employment, and if prices 
soar, the consumption of goods necessarily will suffer, since 
so many millions of us are held to a relatively fixed income. 
To these people, doubling the price means halving the 
consumption. The Government should continue a ceiling on 
prices until the danger of inflation is over. 


The Chance for Small Business 


LITTLE OR NO FURTHER TIGHTENING of civilian 
fconomy seems to be the WPB plan. It is felt that the 
Army, Navy and lend-lease drain on our total economy is 
reaching a point where health and morale may soon be en- 
dangered. The bicycle quota for example, has been in- 
creased, and farm machinery makers have been granted a 
50% increase in steel allotment. Their industry has been 
given an AA-1 rating, equal to the highest military priority. 


Petroleum and food are two commodities on which 


Donal«| Nelson is said to feel that the Government has 
gone too far in its anxiety to give the military machine and 
our . cs everything needed to press the war to a speedy 
concliuss in, 

_If ercater attention is to be given to improving the 
Civilian economy, we think that small business organizations 
FER 
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should be favored. Today they are definitely on the spot, 
and their loss would be the nation’s loss, for it is these en- 
terprises that have given a middle-class character to 
America. They have been responsible for the wide dif- 
fusion of economic power, and have made possible for 
producers and consumers alike a wide freedom of choice. 


As of 1939, there were 2,750,000 small business con- 
cerns in the United States, furnishing employment to 8,- 
350,000 people, and transacting about 34% of the total 
business and about one-third of the manufacturing. Only 
45,000 of the 169,000 small manufacturing concerns (those 
employing less than 100 mg Faye are capable of being 
converted to war work. The big plants with their assembly 
lines and their mass production must be depended upon to 
produce most of the military materials for crushing the 
Axis. More and more the small concern should be looked 
to for production of an increasing share of the civilian 
products. 


Enjoy What You Have 


AREN’T YOU GETTING PRETTY SICK and tired of 
the people who constantly talk about the “‘sacrifices’” which 
they are making? If we can’t get as much butter and bacon 
and gasoline as we want, we just can’t get it and will have 
to get along with something else and that’s all there is to 
it. If greater shortages come, and they doubless will, what 
have we got to “sacrifice”? We will just have to do with- 
out, or do with something else, and that’s hardly sacrifice 
when we are at war. 


A lot of the radio stars and commentators and an- 
nouncers who are so constantly telling us to make sacri- 
fices don’t get the action they request because there are so 
many cynical people who, as Burton Rasco pointed out in 
the New York World-Telegram the other day, believe that 
these men just before they went on the air wrapped them- 
selves around fat porterhouse steaks with trimmings, ab- 
sorbed a pot of good coffee and came to their half-hour’s 
work in limousines under special gas ration dispensations. 


FACTORY BUILDING BY YEARS 
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The value of factory construction last year was not only far 

greater than in any previous year, but it exceeded the total 

for the years 1929 to 1939 inclusive. Can we look forward to 

very much factory building in the early post-war period? But 

there is a great opportunity for building of new homes. See 
chart on following page. 
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_ NEW HOMES ERECTED BY YEARS 
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The story here is almost a complete reversal of the factory 
chart on the preceding page. The vast amount of home build- 
ing in the “iwenties fell to almost nothing during depression 
years, and will be restricted by materials shortages until war’s 
end. Then there should be a boom,—especially if management 
and labor can get together and give the public all of the ad- 
vantages which pre-fabrication and technological improvements 
have to offer. 


As a nation we aren't going to help the soldiers overseas 
or sanctify ourselves by wearing haircloth and heaping our- 
selves with ashes. It is a sound psychological fact that men 
and women are healthier and heartier, they work better 
and are more efficient, if they take time out now and then 
for entertainment. Shipyards and factories engaged in all- 
out war production provide music for the workers, often 
with dances and entertainment during the noon hour, and 
encourage recreational activities after work hours. Living 
like a hermit and giving up all normal healthful recreation 
and amusements will not contribute to the winning of the 
war. It isn’t a sin to do anything that affords healthy 
pleasure and is within the laws of the land and the laws of 
common decency. 


“The Best Tunes of All’ 


THE READER'S DIGEST STARTED SOMETHING last 
year with its organization of Plug Shrinkers, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York,—an organization designed to raise the 
level of commercial announcements on the radio. Offending 
commercials may be checked as being in bad taste, hokum, 
tiresome, repetitious, repulsive, long-winded, too intimate, 
too anatomical, silly, syrupy, poor sales policy. 


Apparently protests are rolling in on Lucky Strike’s “The 
best tunes of all move to Carnegie Hall; yes, the best tunes 
of all move to Carnegie Hall.” We saw a batch of letters 
of protest on this announcement which came to Plug 
Shrinkers, and here are excerpts from a few: A Portland, 
Oregon, woman says, ‘“The Lucky Strike Cigarette Company 
is seemingly unaware of the difference between advertising 
and boring their customers stiff” . . . 33 employes of the 
War Department in Atlanta signed a joint complaint and 
checked all but three of the epithets mentioned in the 
paragraph above. . . . A man in Pittsburgh claims that ‘The 
best tunes of all’’ was repeated 49 times by actual count on 
the January 23 Hit Parade. 


An Army lieutenant and his wife in Baltimore said, 
“Lucky Strike green has gone to war’ was bad enough, 
but this new one is beyond endurance.” ... A guy in 
Knoxville asks, ‘‘Can’t anyone save Carnegie Hall?” and 
then goes on to say, “I hope that damn green never comes 
back from the war!” . . . An Omaha man calls the plug, 
“The worst, most tiresome, most repetitious and all-around 
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stinkiest commercial that has ever been put on the air,” 
. . . A Californian who adds a postcript that he «sed to 
smoke Luckies, tells of the helpless radio audience, ‘which 
gritted its teeth and tried to soothe ragged, ruffled nerves: 
hoping that each announcement would be the last, hoping 
in vain as time wore on and the usually refreshing half 
hour was interrupted again and again by this nauseous word 
lashing.” 


The owners of the “Information Please” radio program 
tried to get a court injunction against the use of “Best 
tunes of all’ but the New York judge held—tightfully, it 
seems to us—that if anyone was going to be injured it 
would be the American Tobacco Company. 


It’s none of our business, exactly, what Mr. George 
Washington Hill does on the air, and he may be able to 
prove that his feat of building up advance interest in a new 
radio program for Lucky Strike more than counterbalances 
the ill will which he creates by the repetitious slogan. . . . 
But we'd be willing to bet him a carton of Philip Morris 
against a carton of another of his brands, Pall Mall, that he 
can’t prove it. Publishers of the country should send him 
thank-you letters. He probably made billions of people 
snap off the radio and turn to their favorite newspapers and 
magazines. 


Significant Shorts 


The Opportunity For Your Son: Recently a group of 
college graduates from the classes of 1920 and 1921 had a 
get-together meeting in Chicago and the unanimous feeling 
among what the Chicago Tribune called the “graying 
grads” was that this country did not offer the opportunities 
for their sons which they had enjoyed two decades ago. A 
partial answer to these pessimists is to be found on page 
24 of this issue where we give a description and illustration 
of George Walker’s “dream” car of tomorrow. This, so 
the optimists believe, is but one example out of thousands 
that point toward higher standards of living, higher average 
earnings, full employment, better health, greater leisure, 
greater all-around happiness. We shall have to wait and see. 


More Business for Small Retailers: The latest A. C. 
Nielsen survey on where people buy their drugs and grocery 
products shows that in the September-October, 1942 period, 
as compared with January-February, the small stores and the 
medium-sized stores in the drug field gained 38% to 24% 
respectively, as against an overall national increase of 22%, 
while in the grocery field small stores gained 46%, medium 
stores 31% and the overall increase was 27%. Changes in 
shopping habits due to the gas and tire shortage and te- 
stricted deliveries account for these shifts in buying habits. 

Our March 1 issue will carry the results of an SM-Ross 
Federal survey on current shopping habits and brand ac- 
ceptance among housewives. 


Boardwalk Over the Atlantic: Dr. W. T. G. Baker, 
Vice-President of the General Electric Company, told mem- 
bers of the New York Chapter of the American Marketing 
Association the other day that big things are coming i 
the radio field—as soon as the war emergency is over. The 
opening up of an enlarged frequency spectrum will be 
equivalent to boarding over the Atlantic Ocean. New York 
and Budapest will then be as near together as Gary and 
Hammond . . . Dr. Baker also predicted that if the wat 
lasts until 1945, 50% of the country’s radio sets will be 
unusable. 

PHILIP SALisBURY 
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John Walker has been elected vice- 
president and director of sales, P. 
Duff & Sons, Inc., Pittsburgh, accord- 
ing to announcement by William H. 
Duff, Il, president. Mr. Walker joined 
the Duff staff a littke over a year ago. 


Fy 


Paul Meelfeld has been named man- 
ager of advertising and sales pro- 
motion, The Hinde & Dauch Co.., 
Sandusky, O. He will direct de- 
\elopment of new corrugated board 
packaging applications. Mr. Meel- 
feld has been with Hinde & Dauch 
since 1914, and has been advertis- 
ing manager for the past six years. 


1917, in 
and in 
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Joseph M. Allen, advertising 
manager, Bristol-Myers Co., 


dent. Mr. 
with Bristol - Myers 


Stanley Talbott, formerly 
merchandise manager of 
the Dr. Pepper Co., Dallas, 
Tex., has been appointed 
advertising manager of the 
Pabst Sales Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Talbott also at one 
time was associated with 
the General Electric Co. 


EWS 
EEL 


Harry L. Mahoney has been 
made advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the 
associated tire and acces- 
sory division of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
succeeding F. J. Rees, who 
was recently made man- 
ager of special accounts. 


New York City, has been ly formed 
elected assistant vice-presi- 


Allen has been the more efficient technical 
since servicing activities of RCA 
promotion Victor Division, Radio Corp. 
work. of America, Camden, N. J. 


J.. F. Weller has been appointed di- 
rector of automotive sales for the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
New York City. Mr. Weller re- 
mains president of the Kellogg 
Division of American Brake Shoe. 


Edward C. Cahill has been 
elected president of the new- 
subsidiary of 
RCA Service Co., Inc., for 


Henry J. Muessen has been made 
vice-president of Piel Bros., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., following resignation of 
Bruce Berckmans, vice-president 
and general manager. Mr. Mues- 
sen has been with Piel Bros, ten 
years and during the past year he 
was general sales manager and 
principal aide to Mr. Berckmans. 
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‘iene Man The woman who FORGOT Pearl Harbor 


t Washers Mdvivay Serviee 


America will lose a week's production toh titan tons. With our endothe She forgot that SHARING is important in winning a war! 
this year because of illness ; eee eee Hoarding by a few takes needed supplies from many 


others...creates general distrust...encourages inflation! 

And hoarding is so NEEDLESS! There is enough if 
ALL will SHARE—by keeping no more than a normal 
supply on hand. Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


THERE ARE ENOUGH SCOTT TISSUES IF ALL WILL SHARE 


...more toilet tissues are being made than ever before! 
‘sort-turt’ Scot tissue toweis 8 


Slay jough khen Wet 


1 message in the interest of intelligent buying and patriotic behavior 


(Left) Few problems are currently more serious than that of absenteeism in war plants. Scott has been ie!!- 

ing management that this troublesome situation can be eased through proper health precautions in plants anid 

offices. (Right) Seott’s anti-hoarding campaign looked facts squarely in the face, reminded buyers that over- 
buying was tantamount to sabotage. 


Scott Campaigns Promote War Program 


And Aid Customers During “Scarcity” 


Six separate “in-the-public-interest” drives represent Scott Paper 4/so spring from a policy of promot- 
ing health, efficiency and economy, 

which Scott has followed for years. 
doing a selling job — not by selling more, but by serving more —_, Although the company is over-sold, 
it is increasing still the number of 
people through teaching conservation. And the goodwill it is build- —_wsers served by promoting efficiencies 
in distribution and use. Scott's sales 
forces, retail and industrial, are help- 
ing more than ever to meet the prob- 
BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES lems of customers, and its advertis- 

ing is being maintained. 

Founded by E. Irvin Scott and his 
COTT PAPER CO. has proved “The Missing Man,” in executive brother, Clarence, in 1879, Scott Pa- 
that “‘war-aid” programs can publications and in factories, to re- per Co. emerged as the leader in its 
serve, definitely and tangibly, duce lost man-hours and absenteeism _ field in the last 30 years, under Irvin 
both the nation and its own by promoting better health facilities Scott’s son, Arthur, until his death in 
customers. and practices; 1927, and since that time under the 
Such campaigns depend on_ the “The Health Zone,” to architects present management. The number olf 
soundness of their objectives and the and plant management on the need of brands was reduced from about 2,000 
vigor and thoroughness with which “planned” washrooms and equipment; to six . . . ScotTissue and Waldorf 
they are developed and used. “War-Time Clean-up Wardens,” in towels and toilet tissues; Scot'Towels 
In fighting waste of manpower and national media, to enlist children in and Soft-Weve toilet tissue. The com- 
materials, Scott is helping to bring neatness and sanitation; pany began to advertise in 1910, and 
millions of Americans more effectively “War on Waste,” for general busi- has been at it consistently since then. 
into the war program. ness and industry, tied up with the There were problems of supp!) and 
In recent months, Scott has been “Scott Washroom Advisory Service;” transport in World War I. But Scott 
waging these campaigns: “Health is Ammunition, Too,” serv- advertised through that period. In the 
“Anti-Hoarding,” to and through ing business and industry. last 20 years the advertising, in citcu- 
retailers to combat consumer hoard- These campaigns, all keyed to the lation and size of space, increased con- 
ing; war program and the national need, sistently. In 1943 it will continue » ith 
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Company’s contribution to victory. At the same time, the firm is 


ing for the future is incalculable in terms of dollars and cents. 
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Because he came up on the sales side of 

the business, Thomas D. McCabe, presi- 

dent of Scott, is under no illusions about 

there being no need for continued ad- 

vertising and selling in the seller’s mar- 
ket created by a state of war. 


emphasis on wartime problems, rather 
than selling the products. 

Under Thomas B. McCabe, presi- 
dent, and William F. Mohan, first 
vice-president, Scott continues to move 
ahead through rapidly changing times. 
The fact that both Mr. McCabe and 
Mr. Mohan are former salesmen and 
sales executives of the company may 
have a lot to do with this. They con- 
tinue their great interest in sales as 
well as broad administration duties. 
Both have been with the company for 
more than 25 years. D. A. Prouty, 
retail sales manager; George Swatek, 
industrial sales manager, and Harry 
Pardee, advertising manager also grew 
up with the company. 


Practices What Is Preached 


Part of Scott’s industrial program 
deals with facilities that are important 
in relations between businesses and 
industries and their employes. A visit 
to its big plant at Chester, Pa., shows 
that Scott practices what it preaches. 
Facilities for health and recreation are 
good. Waste is cut to a minimum. 
Employe turnover—until the war 
took more than 20% of them—has 
been low. Of the 1,500 Chester em- 
ployes 23 are members of the 25 
Year Club; 283 have been with the 


company at least 10 years. 

In its wartime campaigns, Scott em- 
phasizes specific things which indi- 
viduals and companies can do to aid 
the war program, and themselves. 

Shori!y after Pearl Harbor, for ex- 
ample, ‘he Government began to warn 
0a paper shortage. There need 

ave | 


no shortage of toilet paper, 


and of other things, if some people 
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had not become panicky and started 
to hoard. Toilet paper production, for 
example, was at the rate of about 16,- 
000,000 cases annually. This meant 
about 11 rolls per capita for the na- 
tion’s population of 135,000,000. 

To be sure, soldiers consume more 
than the average amount. They use 
it for cleaning shoes, guns, mess kits, 
etc. But even so, there would have 
been enough, if some hoarders hadn't 
decided to buy a whole case (100 
rolls) or more at one time. 

Swiftly, thousands of stores were 
cleaned out. In the East particularly, 
there was an acute shortage. And the 
hoarders were spreading their raids to 
sugar, coffee, canned foods, and other 
things. 


Trade Papers Are Used 


In a dozen national grocery trade 
papers, Scott. set out to show that 
hoarding is not only unpatriotic but 
ridiculous. With such headlines as 
“Sixth Column at Work,” ‘‘For She's 
a Jolly Good Fellow” and “The Wom- 
an Who Forgot Pearl Harbor,” car- 
toons by William Steig showed a 
woman on a bicycle with trailer home- 
ward bound from a grocery-store raid; 
the three Axis partners singing the 
praises of a woman putting a lot of 
merchandise away in a safe, and a 
third woman piling products, includ- 
ing toilet tissue, up to the beams of 
her attic. 

Copy stressed that “sharing is im- 
portant in winning a war! Hoarding 
by a few takes needed supplies from 
many others . . . creates general dis- 
trust . . . encourages inflation. And 
hoarding is so NEEDLESS! There is 
enough if all will SHARE—by keep- 
ing no more than a normal supply on 
hand.” Each ad pointed out that “as 
much toilet tissue is being made as 
ever.’ Each carried at the bottom the 
line, ‘A message in the interest of in- 
telligent buying and patriotic be- 
havior,” and Scott’s signature. 

Reproductions were made available 
to stores both as 28 x 22 inch posters 
and as streamers. About 50,000 post- 
ers and 15,000 streamers were used. 
In addition, Scott distributed 110,000 
bulletins on shortages and hoarding, 
and gave retailers copy suggestions for 
cooperative advertising. These usually 
followed “Rumor vs. Fact” lines. Hun- 
dreds of large retailers ran this copy. 

The company’s retail salesmen 
helped the grocers use the posters and 
streamers where they would do the 
most good in the stores. The salesmen 
also contacted local newspapers and 
radio stations. Hoarding was news last 
spring, and the stations and newspa- 
pers were glad to cooperate. Scott's 
campaign gave impetus to the nation’s 


William F. Mohan, first vice-president, is 
another former salesman. He has been 
with Scott more than a quarter century. 
He is another reason why the top man- 
agement of the Scott company is pre- 
dominantly sales conscious. 


program against al] kinds of hoard- 
ing. 

, ron Mr. Pardee and his as- 
sociate, G. A. Duff, contacted national 
magazines, with the result that mil- 
lions of circulation were gained for 
the anti-hoarding program. Scott 
stayed with the problem until the run 
on toilet tissue subsided. 

Then, last fall, the company began 
a campaign in eight national maga- 
zines to get children effectively in 
the war program, by enlisting them as 
“Wartime Clean-up Wardens.” 

“The need for child wartime edu- 
cation,” Scott explained, “has already 
been proved in England where chil- 
dren have been taught how to act dur- 
ing air raids and conditioned to war- 
time living.” 


Juvenile Faults Are Checked 


With mothers and fathers busy with 
war work, it was believed, the ““War- 
den’”” campaign would help to check 
juvenile waywardness and delinquency 
and help to overcome dislocations in 
family life. 

An official “Clean-up Warden” arm 
band was offered, for five cents, in 
the advertising. A certificate of enlist- 
ment went with it. Humorous illus- 
trations and jingles told younger chil- 
dren to leave the bathtub clean, hang 
up clothes, put toys away, make their 
beds, scrub after play, keep feet off 
chairs and couches, etc. The last ad 
in this series, for March issues, will 
appeal to young people up to 16 years. 

By January 22, armbands had been 
sent to 44,066 children and 8,039 
teachers. If the armband had been 
given free, Scott believes that the 
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number might have been doubled. 

In the last dozen years, the com- 
pany’s industrial sales division has 
grown to be an important part of the 
business. Overall sales of both retail 
and industrial represent a large por- 
tion of the industry's total in toilet 
paper and paper towels. 

In the development of the industrial 
division, Scott surveyed sanitary fa- 
cilities of industrial plants and found 
a lot of them—particularly in heavy 
industries—lacking. Many, indeed, 
had no toilet or washroom facilities. 

Not only were such facilities a fac- 
tor in worker morale, Scott learned, 
but they were a definite factor in 
plant efficiency. Health, morale and 
efficiency go together. The United 
States Public Health Service reports 
that, on the average, illness keeps 
employes from work one week a year. 

Advertising in executive and busi- 
ness magazines was launched by the 
company to support the industrial sales 
force. In September 1941, when war 
production was beginning to multiply 
and “keeping on the job” became a 
national need, Scott started a “Miss- 
ing Man” campaign. This series shows 
how the absence of men in key jobs 
throw the whole system of mass pro- 
duction out of gear. 

A current headline says, “The Miss- 
ing Man,” “Illness keeps one million 
workers from the job.” It cites find- 
ings of the National Association of 
Manufacturers that “absences were 
cut 29.7% in companies which set up 
health programs.” “Colds and 
their complications are responsible for 
more than half of lost time.” .. . 
“Soap, hot water and paper towels 
help keep common contagions from 
spreading.” 


Wages War on Waste 


Waste of manpower and waste of 
materials both impede the war pro- 
gram. 

Just after Pearl Harbor, in conjunc- 
tion with the “Missing Man’ cam- 
paign, Scott started to wage “War 
on Waste.” This is a poster series for 
use in plants and offices which makes 
a dramatic, patriotic appeal for the 
conservation of vital material includ- 
ing paper towels. A booklet lists 101 
ways to prevent waste. 

Specifically, this campaign seeks to 
reduce waste in industrial use of these 
paper products. As in the “Anti- 
Hoarding” campaign, sharing is em- 
phasized. To industrial executives, 
Scott says, “Ask your employes to 
help prevent waste . . . to share the 
supply of these towels.” 

Scott sells both industrial and retail 
customers through distributors. Dis- 
tributors were supplied with “War on 
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Waste’ portfolios and asked to sign a 
pledge of cooperation in this job. 

George Swatek, industrial sales man- 
ager, considered running a ‘“‘savings 
contest,” the reverse of the sales con- 
test of normal years, but decided in- 
stead to recognize by publicity within 
the company the salesmen who helped 
to achieve extraordinary savings. 

Effective work is reported regularly 
in a big red-white-and-blue broadside, 
with pictures of the salesmen responsi- 
ble published beside statements from 
their customers. 

Many workers who had used three 
towels before were induced to use 
two, and those who had used two 
learned that one would do. Scott post- 
ers in washrooms and other places 
remind workers that “a single Soft- 
Tuff towel can absorb double the 
amount of water that is normally pres- 
ent on hands after washing. And it 
has 10 times more rub-strength than 
previous ScotTissue towels—though 
soft as ever.” 

The broadsides cite, among others, 
the experience of a big motor car 
company which, on the Scott sales- 
man’s advice, “re-located cabinets, 
added others, placed additional waste 
receptacles and in general set the stage 
for securing maximum results from 
the conservation posters.” 


Savings Run to 30% 


Other companies report specific sav- 
ings. A meat packer cut weekly towel 
consumption in its office building from 
167 packages weekly to 124....A 
canner reduced use 20%... . A hotel 
group cut consumption 25%, an in- 
surance company 15 to 20%, a glass 
manufacturer 40%. . . . A middlewest 
food concern saved 31%, and an east- 
ern electric company saved 11,000,000 
towels. 

These net savings are being affected 
despite the fact that some of the plants 
have added thousands of workers. 

Scott finds that savings frequently 
run up to 30%. The total saving 
among the company’s business and in- 
dustrial customers was approximately 
375,000,000 towels last year. They 
enabled Scott, without increased pro- 
duction, to serve approximately 400, 
000,000 additional workers. 

Some 305,200 posters in washrooms 
and on bulletin boards have been used 
in the “War on Waste.” More than 
16,500 folders on ways to conserve 
have been distributed to executives and 
department heads in many thousands 
of plants. A Cleveland company put 
“War on Waste” stickers on every 
machine in its plant. 

An important thing, from Scott's 
standpoint, is the fact that through 
such a campaign more people can be 


served with the same volume o! pro- 
duction. 

Not only do the campaigns <eep 
the salesmen busy at constructiv.. pa- 
triotic work, but they enable the men 
to meet and help executives i the 
customer companies—personnel man- 
agers, plant superintendents, some- 
times vice-presidents—other than those 
who normally buy Scott products 

Last fall, on the slogan, ‘Health 
Is Ammunition, Too,” the comnipany 
introduced a series of posters for in- 
dustrial plants, covering such factors 
as diet, rest, cleanliness, safety pre- 
cautions. A booklet told 65 ways for 
industrial executives to check the 
health and accident prevention pro- 
grams of their plants. 


Customer Service Expands 


The ‘Health’” campaign enables 
Scott to expand still further its service 
to customers. And like the “War on 
Waste,” it was made available to non- 
customers as well. 

A total of 96,000 posters in the first 
six of the “Health” series, released in 
October, November and December, 
has been used. 

A new series on “Health” is now 
being offered. Both the ‘Waste’ and 
“Health” campaigns will continue 
through 1943. So will the ‘Missing 
Man” series in magazines. This series 
also refers to the ‘Waste’ campaign. 
General Motors, General Electric and 
Westinghouse are among those com- 
panies which have promoted these 
campaigns to their employes through 
their own publications. 

Meanwhile in architectural publi- 
cations, Scott is running a “Health 
Zone” campaign to get adequate wash- 
rooms Jxilt into industrial plants, 
business buildings, schools, theaters, 
stores, restaurants. A booklet on 
“Scott Washroom Advisory Service’ 
is offered. It wins prestige for Scott 
among architects by suggesting to in- 
dustrial executives that “an experi- 
enced architect can be of invaluable 
assistance in . . . planning washrooms 
that promote health and raise good- 
will.” . 

Scott has applied its experience in 
more than 250,000 washrooms. 

Many distributors used to keep two 
ot three carloads of Scott paper prod: 
ucts idle, sometimes for weeks. Scott 
has reduced distributor inventories to 
minimum needs, thus making many 
thousands of cases available to others. 

Every company talks about “satis: 
fied customers.” But few do as much 
about it—in war and peace—as Scott 
Paper Co. Few are dong more to help 
win the war. And few will be readier 
than Scott to harness the oppo ‘unt 
ties of peace, when they come. 
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Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New York City, commissioned 
Boris Artzybasheff, famous Life artist, to paint an illustration 
for an institutional campaign that would symbolize the vast 


war accomplishments of the construction industry. 


Business 


Week, Newsweek and Time will carry the campaign. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Rationing Can Be Sweet 


Encouraged by the success of all- 
industry radio promotions, the Coun- 
cil on Candy as Food in the War Ef- 
fort, New York City, is launching a 
13-week radio program on a coast-to- 
coast network of the National Broad- 
casting Co. The new program which 
will originate in Washington and will 
be heard every Sunday afternoon at 
3:00 p.m., is designed to assist people 
on the home front in understanding 
fully the fundamentals of rationing 
plans. Listeners will be invited to sub- 
mit questions on that subject, and these 
will be answered by guest speakers 
acquainted with specific aspects of ta- 
tioning. The program, titled, ‘““Wash- 
ington Reports on Rationing,” will 
have as its first guest speaker, Prentiss 
M. Brown, newly appointed OPA ad- 
ministrator. The account was placed 
by BBDO, New York. 


Food Industrys’ Big Job 


_ Food companies are tackling with 
imagination and inspiration the tre- 
mendous responsibility they have in 
keeping the American public up-to- 
date on what is happening in the food 
field in regard to rationing, shortages, 
and new substitute products. In ad- 
dition to this job, and the equally im- 
portant task of teaching nutrition, 
there is also the ever present problem 


of maintaining and building goodwill 
and product prestige. . . . With the 
theme ‘Wartime Cookery,” G. F. 
Heubl. & Bro., Hartford, Conn., 
feature: its A-1 Sauce as an aid to 
meatles’ meal planning. Each ad in 
the ny campaign contains a new 
FER 
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recipe for a meatless dish. . . . Ad- 
vertising will appear in leading con- 
sumer and women’s magazines. .. . 
Tenderoni, Van Camp’s wartime baby, 
will be plugged this year with large 
four -color- page advertisements in 
women’s magazines and _ weeklies. 
Copy stresses that Tenderoni is par- 
ticularly economical and useful at this 
time as a meat and vegetable extender. 
In the short space of eight months, 
Van Camp's, Indianapolis, has opened 
up 250 local markets for this product, 
has achieved national distribution, and 
can now boast that Tenderoni is now 
the first nationally distributed and na- 
tionally advertised product in the mac- 
aroni and spaghetti field... . I. J. 
Grass Noodle Co., Chicago, is using 
newspaper space in more than one 
hundred newspapers throughout the 
country to explain to impatient cus- 
tomers that the reason why ample sup- 
plies of Mrs. Grass’ Noodle Soup are 
sometimes not available on grocers’ 
shelves is that the demands of the 
armed forces must be met first. 


First Aid for Dealers 


Searching for that elusive “‘some- 
thing to sell’, because their shelves 
are becoming increasingly empty of 
“usual goods,” hardware and grocery 
stores and oil service stations are turn- 
ing to other items. First-aid kits in 
many instances are filling the void. 
One example is the Columbia First 
Aiders, Chicago, which entered busi- 
ness on Oct. 1, 1942. Between that 
date and January 20, 1943 they have 
sold more than 150,000 first-aid kits 
—outside of the drug trade. J. S. 
Weinberg, owner, states: “We sell 


through jobbers of all kinds and are 
not restricted to any trade. Among 
these are hardware jobbers, wholesale 
food supply houses, commission mer- 
chants, gift job shoppers and premium 
users. One wagon jobber has bought 
40,000 kits, another large grocery or- 
ganization with 50,000 outlets will 
stock them.” 


For the Record 


Despite the curtailment of record 
production, and the complete elimina- 
tion of the manufacture of phono- 
graphs, RCA Victory, Camden, N. J., 
is launching the most comprehensive 
record promotion campaign in_ its 
recent history. The RCA 1943 record 
advertising program will center around 
its big roster of great artists, and calls 
for 12 full-color, double-page spreads 
in Life magazine on a one-month 
basis, a series of 30 full-page, full 
color ads in Time, one-a-month ads in 
Collier's, widespread local concert 
program advertising, promotional dis- 
plays in direct-to-consumer record pub- 
lications, and through local radio sta- 
tions. RCA Victory plans to widen 
the coverage of a new radio program 
which has evoked considerable fan 
mail in its test locality—‘Sounding 
Board,” now aired via WEAF, New 
York City. 


ARE you 

PRINTING 
FOR 

UncLe SAM 


Consult Your Printer 


In an effort to focus attention on 
the importance and essentiality of 
printing reproduction in a war econ- 
omy, the General Printing Ink Corp., 
New York City, is experimenting with 
a campaign in advertising publications, 
business magazines, and the advertis- 
ing news sections of newspapers. Busi- 
ness executives, national and indus- 
trial advertisers, advertising agencies 
and sales managers are being exhorted 
to consult their printers, lithographers 
and other reproducers of graphic arts 
material to obtain the answers to the 
problems caused by reduced . sales 
staffs, restrictions on travel and other 
curbs. The feasibility and flexibility 
of the printed word is emphasized as 
well as the part printing plays in the 
Government effort being sponsored by 
the Graphic Arts Victory Committee 
and governmental agencies such as the 
Office of War Information. Another 
phase of the campaign will be un- 
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signed teaser ads in News and Note 
columns of local newspapers asking: 
“Have You Seen Your Printer To- 
day?” and “Are You Printing for 
Uncle Sam?” 


On the Shelves Again 


There is real comfort and hope for 
both harassed grocery store operators 
and befuddled consumers in the an- 
nouncement that one wartime casualty 
product has made its way back to the 
grocery shelves. Northwestern Yeast 
Co., Chicago, announces that Maca 
Yeast is again available nationally for 
consumer use. Current national maga- 
zines and farm journals are carrying 
advertisements announcing the return 
of this home-baking yeast. Increased 
facilities now make it possible for 
Northwestern Yeast to manufacture a 
sufhcient supply of the fast granular 
yeast which was taken off the market 
six months ago, due to full-capacity 
production for the armed forces. 
Agency: MacFarland, Aveyard & Co., 
Chicago. 


Moving Manpower 


In a series of advertisements sched- 
uled to appear monthly in national 
publications this year, the National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators 
again directs the attention of the pub- 
lic to the essential nature of the bus 
line’s wartime job, tells how the job 
is being handled, and asks for con- 
tinued cooperation on the part of 
passengers, so that the present service, 
curtailed by wartime restrictions, will 
not be too greatly taxed. Information 
will be advanced regarding changes 
in service, when to travel, etc., for the 
purpose of leveling off traffic peaks 
and valleys, thereby enabling buses to 
carry the greatest possible wartime 
load. Beaumont & Hohman, Chicago, 
handle the account. 


Display Scarce Products 

Approximately 92% of the 281 
drug and food retailers interviewed by 
Point of Purchase Institute, Inc., stated 
that they wanted manufacturers to 
continue supplying display materials 
for off-the-market products. When 
asked about the type of material want- 
ed, 193 dealers said the manufacturer 
should describe his war activities, and 
remind customers that he will be back 
after the war; 41 said to promote war 
projects such as bonds, and 31 said the 
most important thing was to provide 
the dealer with attractive window dis- 
plays in order to get customers into 
the store even though the merchandise 
was not available inside. 


er: 


Of Art, Imagination & Madness: 
These Displays Stop the Crowds 


Staples-Smith started in business with no assets but a wealth of 


ideas. Today they design for retailers, manufacturers and pui)lish. 


ers, unhampered by shortages which are driving others to drink, 


ECILIA STAPLES, Ira Smith, 

and Irving Sherman are three 

young artists who finished their 

studies at Pratt Institute three 
years ago, and opened their own studio 
in New York, about the same time 
that Staples and Smith were married. 
They had neither capital nor experi- 
ence, but were rich in one valuable 
asset—ideas. Because of this asset they 
made quite a dent in certain commer- 
cial and artistic spheres. 

It is not easy to define the business 
of Staples-Smith. They sell ideas for 
displays, and the displays themselves. 
You have seen their displays, because 
the smartest stores in the United 
States are their customers. You also 
have seen reproductions of their 
work, on covers and inside the pages 
of magazines. Advertising photograph- 
ers enlist their help to concoct props 
and settings for their pictures. 


Jacks of All Design Trades 


They design Christmas cards for the 
Designers & Illustrators Christmas 
Card Co. They design for calendars 
and catalog covers. They designed the 
Futuray trademark for Gotham Ho- 
siery Co. At the prodding of Good 
Housekeeping, they concocted a “Pan 
American Doll Dress Designing Kit,” 
which is being marketed in leading 
stores throughout the United States. 
They execute these and many other 
things with an air of liveliness and 
enthusiasm tinged with gay madness. 

All three partners take part in every- 
thing which needs to be done— 
twenty-four hours a day, usually, be- 
cause they work together at home as 
well as in their shop. Generally speak- 
ing, though, Miss Staples might be 
called the idea girl, Mr. Smith the 
construction specialist, and Mr. Sher- 
man the art director. 

For materials, they use large quan- 
tities of paper in one form or another. 
Paper sculpture is one of their spe- 
cialties. Many of their figures are made 
of papier-maché, and some of plaster. 
Another of their stunts is to use an 
unlikely material, such as downy 
feathers for a rabbit, popcorn for a 
lamb. 

Cecilia Staples, who does much of 
the firm’s selling, says that she started 


by “practically ringing door bells.” 
Staples-Smith have progressed {ar be. 
yond that now; in fact, they don't 
have to do a great deal of selling, be- 
cause clients come to them for in- 
spiration and ideas. But the sales meth- 
ods and aids they do have are in 
keeping with the spirit of the organi- 
zation. Samples are in the form of 
miniature dioramas—tiny three-dimen- 
sional displays in settings resembling 
candy boxes. Sketches are done in 
color on paper with torn edges, 
mounted on cardboard. They look like 
over-sized valentines. 


Millions of Eagles 


Since patriotic themes are popular 
at this moment, the firm continues to 
design eagles. ‘‘We've made millions 
of them,’” say they. Most retail dis- 
play jobs are store-wide, consisting of 
materials for window ledges and win- 
dows, interior use (over elevators, in 
particular), and coordinated posters 
and advertising materials. For Bam- 
berger’s “Put Your Dollar In Uncle 
Sam's Hat,’ hundreds of Uncle Sam 
hats were made. 

In the cause of nutrition, a recent 
job for People’s Gas Co., of Chicago, 
included a pear doing the rhumba; 
an orange dressed like a sailor, with 
a squeezer for his hat; and magnificent 
frankfurter wrapping his roll about 
him like a mink coat; a weeping 
onion; a head of lettuce with a Ve 
ronica-Lake-leaf over one eye, and 4 
doughnut shaking sugar on its own 
head. 

The company also has designed for 
cosmetic houses. Accounts of this type 
include: counter displays for Hudnut's 
Violet Sec line, in the form of a bird 
cage with artificial violets; counter 
displays for Primrose House—a rab- 
bit, for their forget-me-not perfume, 
displays for Elizabeth Arden’s red- 
wood perfume (lumbermans 4p 
proach); display materials for Charles 
of the Ritz’s Spring Rain series. 

The nature of their business is such 
that Staples-Smith must work on 4 
long schedule. As this is writtcn, i 
mid-winter, they’re busy with spring 
and Easter items, and their worsrooms 
are colorful bowers—a_ cornucopia 
filled with stars in one section, » huge 
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mother-of-pearl-bedecked clock, in an- 
other, a frilly Hudnut parasol sus- 
pended from the ceiling. Ready to be 
shown as samples are some cupid-like 
creatures called “Spring Fairies,” fun- 
ny little fellows with antenna-like 
“fairy feelers.” A long table is labeled 
the “Kangaroo Department,” and on 
it are taking shape life-sized three- 
dimensional kangaroos, a mamma in 
her spring bonnet, complete with veil, 
with her child riding happily in her 
pouch. A companion piece is a young 
kangaroo, carrying a nicely wrapped 
package in her pouch. “I Carry My 
Own—Do You?” will be the theme 
of this storewide kangaroo promotion, 
designed to win good-humored con- 
verts to the idea of carrying home their 
packages, to cut down on department 
store delivery service. 

One current headache is shortage of 
storage space in the downtown Man- 
hattan workshop. Surpluses are carted 
off to the Staples-Smith menage on 
East 51st Street, for safe-keeping. Just 
now, a flock of kangaroos and some 
1,000 animated flowers live there. 


About the Pictures: 
(Clockwise, beginning top left) 


Cecilia Smith, distaff third of Staples-Smith, Ine.. 
and Irving Sherman, art director partner, polish 
off the details on a typical S-S creation. 


The Fifth Avenue Association’s prize for the best 
holiday window for 1942 went to this delightful 
Staples-Smith portrayal of a Victorian Christmas. 


S-S promotion is pitched in the same humorous 

key that characterizes the firm’s productions. One 

recent advertisement featured this goofy giraffe, 
wearing a frou-frou hat and veil. 


Behind the scenes, the Staples-Smith workroom is 
as active as a county fair, as interesting as Mme. 
Tussaud’s wax works. 


For Richard Hudnet’s Violet Sec line, Staples- 

Smith dreamed up this bird cage counter display. 

showing the products themselves, and symbolizing 
the perfume with bunches of artificial violets. 


BY 
LLOYD 
STOUFFER 


(Left) Many a motorist who has snapped a bumper \, jile try. 
ing to park must have wondered when and if the au'» indys 
try would find a way to give a car bumper protectio:. and, a 
the same time eliminate protruding metal fingers. M>:be this 


is the answer. 


This dream-car has a chromium steel hand 


around the lower panels which incorporates both grille ang 


bumpers. 


Rear motor, opaque-colored plastic pan. | 


55 Tear 


plastic panel for motor ventilation. 


(Below) Tomorrow’s transcontinental bus has sleeping quay. 
ters for use by tourist groups, is air-conditioned. 


How One Designer Is Blueprinting 
The Automobile of the Future 


Let this article stretch your imagination—and kindle your hope 


for tomorrow. George Walker is a pioneer user of plastics for 


many products. He sees the auto industry emerging from the war 


into a new plastic age, in which skills and materials developed as a 


result of war will be utilized in turning out a product which will 


represent a new peak in sales opportunity and consumer value. 


EORGE W. WALKER is 

fairly itching to cut loose with 

his “car of tomorrow’’—a 

dream of a car in which plas- 
tics for the first time will play an im- 
portant patt. 

Walker helped nurse plastics 
through the gadget stage into a full- 
fledged industry. Now he thinks the 
industry is ready really to come into 
its own. 

What Walker thinks is important, 
because what he has thought—and set 
down on his drawing board—has, in 
the last ten years, taken practical form 
in literally hundreds of stylized plastic 
products. 

There are, perhaps, not more than a 
dozen men to whom the plastics indus- 
try owes as much as it does to this De- 
troit designing engineer, who helped 
pioneer and develop the use of plas- 
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tics not only in motor cars but in elec- 
tric refrigerators, radios, vacuum 
sweepers and other products. 

With his mind in the future and his 
feet on the ground, Walker is one of 
the many thoughtful men in Detroit 
who see nothing but good coming out 
of the automobile industry's present 
war-forced somnolence. 

While automobile design stands 
still, the demands of war send plastic 
development ahead by leaps and 
bounds. When peace comes, the true 
plastic car will be not only possible 
but inevitable, he feels. 

Walker thinks, in fact, that design- 
in-plastics is on the threshold of its 
second great stage of development. 

The first stage he counts as the ten 
years of depression during which the 
necessity for stimulating business—by 
creating new products, by developing 


new ways of doing things, by finding 
substitutes for materials that were bet- 
ter than the originals—brought plas- 
tics to the fore. 

The second stage—the ten years 
immediately ahead—he believes will 
see the emergence of plastics as a ma- 
jor structural material in automobiles 
and airplanes. 

The advantages of free-flowing plas- 
tics to the automotive stylist have long 
been obvious. They make possible the 
“car of tomorrow” designs which have 
just come off Walker's drawing board 
Similar designs have been done be: 
fore. 

But today Walker's creations are no 
flight of fancy. “Tomorrow”’ is the day 
after the war ends. These designs are 
fully engineered and entirely practical. 
War-born discoveries in plastics are te- 
moving the last obstacles to actual pro- 
cuction of the car Walker pictures. 

“For some time,” says Walker, “we 
who work with engineers in develop: 
ing new car styles have had an almost 
overpowering urge to do something 
about the glass in automobiles. We 
have felt that we could achieve some 
highly interesting results through sub- 
stituting for ordinary glass a crystal: 
clear synthetic material whic!: had 
strength and which could be olded 
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to ‘flow with the body lines of the 
cat. 
“Today, under numerous trade 
names, such synthetic glass has arrived 
at a high degree of perfection. Even 
clearer than real glass and practically 
unbreakable, it is being worn in the 
goggles of workmen whose eyes might 
otherwise be endangered by flying par- 
tides of metal. Even spectacles and 
the new contact lenses are being made 
of it, their contours shaped to pre- 
scription like those of ordinary eye- 
lasses. 

“Clear and unbreakable sheets of an 
acrylic resin substance were successful- 
ly incorporated into the cockpit and 
nose of the Consolidated Model 29-4 
flying boat. Today, pilots and ob- 
servers aboard the latest military air- 
craft are protected from wind and 
weather by ‘houses’ of crystal-clear 
plastic which gives them unlimited 
visibility at the take-off and while in 
the air. 


Airplanes Point the Way 


“Right now, we are taking our cue 
from the aircraft builders and are 
working with designs of pleasingly 
curved windshields and windows of 
plastics. Considerable thought is be- 
ing given to the idea of a transparent 
motor car roof, which would give the 
passengers visibility as great as when a 
convertible’s top is down, and at the 
same time protect them from the ele- 
ments.” 

How importantly plastic glass fig- 
ures in Walker’s designs may be seen 
from the accompanying illustrations. 

However, this designer emphasizes 
that when he speaks of the plastic car 
for tomorrow, he does not mean one 
with a body made evtirely of plastic 
materials. Though such cars have been 
built, he does not feel that they are 
ready for production yet. 

Rather, Walker’s car would have 


plastic body panels, forming the free- 
flowing surface over a framework 
which would incorporate another war 
lesson, in that it would use the air- 
craft-type light aluminum-magnesium 
metals, This combination would yield 
a body many times lighter than that in 
use today. 

Engineers point out that the post- 
war car almost certainly is going to use 
the other load-lightening aircraft pre- 
cepts—simple, airplane-type running 
gear and a ‘‘pocket size’ motor which, 
through alloy metals and high-com- 
pression efficiency, will be as powerful 
as the present engine. Altogether, they 
figure that the motor car is going to 
work down to a running weight of 
around 1,000 pounds, as against the 
present 3,000 to 4,000. 


Advantages of Plastics 


Light weight, and resultant lower 
operating cost, is only one of the ad- 
vantages resulting from structural use 
of plastics.- Walker points out that 
from the practical standpoint of manu- 
facture, plastics are: 

1. Easy to mold; hence, the manu- 
facturing cost of a molded plastic body 
should be less than that of metal. 

2. Light, strong, smooth, easy to 
keep clean. 

3. Good insulators—electrically, as 
well as against heat and cold and 
noise. 

4. Non-corrosive. 

Of these points, Walker considers 
the insulating quality one of the most 
important. Since it is an inert mate- 
rial, a plastic substance insulates 
against noise incomparably better than 
steel, giving the rider in a plastic body 
a new sense of quiet and luxury. 

Plastics’ heat-insulating qualities 
certainly will make the car far more 
comfortable in both winter and sum- 
mer. They will keep heat either in or 
out. And this leads naturally to the 


(Below) This little 5-passenger job has a rear hood which forms one-quarter of 


the top: 
clear plastic. 


the hood is made of tan opaque plastics. 


The remainder of the top is 


\ white rubber inlay in the center of the bumper encircles the car. 


probability of the truly year-round air- 
conditioned automobile interior—auto- 
matically cooled in summer and heated 
in winter. 

Present plastic products, in every 
color of the spectrum, give a clear 
idea of the potential beauty of the 
plastic car. It is obviously an impor- 
tant advantage of the plastic body that 
the color may be molded in, elimin- 
ating the costly painting operation and 
yielding a true, deep color which is in 
no danger of fading or chipping off. 

Most interesting, thinks Walker, is 
the ‘health advantage’’ that the manu- 
facturer of a car with a transparent 
plastic roof could present to his pros- 
pects. There are available, he points 
out, crystal-clear plastics which admit 
the health-giving ultra-violet rays of 
sunlight while excluding the harmful 
infra-red. 

Going still further, roofs of tomor- 
row’s cars can be molded of translu- 
cent materials, as well as transparent 
and opaque substances. Among 
Walker's designs are some that pleas- 
ingly incorporate all three forms— 
individually and in combination. 


Road-testing Still Needed 


So much for design. Walker will be 
the first to admit that it is much easier 
to design the plastic car than it is to 
build it. He freely concedes that there 
are certain ‘bugs’ to be worked out 
in the structural use of plastics, and 
these uses must have more thorough 
road-testing than they have yet had. 

But he sees the structural use of 
plastics in airplanes today as pointing 
the way. Timm Aircraft Corp., he 
says, has built a successful training 
plane largely of plastic materials. The 
Army Air Corps has evolved a ‘‘plas- 
tic plane” that lends itself to mass 
production. Such aircraft leaders as 
the Glenn L. Martin Co. are success- 
fully attacking the problem of mold- 
ing airplane fuselages and wings of 
plastics. 


(Above) The 
passenger runabout. 
rear cool the motor. 


windshield. 
the car staves off stones. 


3- 
Chromium louvers in the 
The three-quarter section 
of clear plastics topping it off includes the 
Again, a band completely around 


motor’s in the rear of this 


“Okay, but have the Senator and Mrs. Roosevelt bring along their birth 
certificates if they want to see the plant!” 


* 


It is quite possible, Walker thinks, 
that by war's end the structural 
strength of certain plastics will have 
been fully proved by aircraft uses. 

Least of all to be considered, ac- 
cording to Walker, is the public’s ac- 
ceptance of plastics. The American 
public, he believes, is so well sold on 
the beauty and utility of plastics prod- 
ucts that it is eager to see what it gen- 
erally considers to be the ultimate de- 
velopment—the plastic car. Near-mob 
scenes that attended the nation-wide 
showing of a few experimental plastic 
bodies in recent years testify to that, 
he says. 

As to the importance of automotive 
development to the plastics industry, 
Walker points out that although at 
present plastics account for only a 
fraction of 1% of the average car's 
weight, the motor-car industry was, at 
the time it ceased production, un- 
doubtedly the biggest plastics cus- 
tomer. 

Summing up his views, Walker 
says: 

“The '40’s, I am sure, will go down 
in history as the magic era in which 
new materials, born in the chemical 
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laboratory, will give products of in- 
dustry brand new shapes and forms 
and colors. In no other line of man- 
ufacture will this progress be more 
quickly and more thoroughly reflected 
than in the building of automobiles. 
“Greatly expanded automotive use 
of plastics—in fact, the advent of the 
so-called ‘plastic car’—is being has- 
tened by world conditions. The events 
of 1941 are pushing us far faster than 
we might otherwise have gone into a 
program of discovering and substi- 
tuting new materials for those that 
doubtless will be denied us.” 


“Story” Want-Ad Copy 
Pulls for National Union 


ATIONAL Union Radio 

Corp., Newark, N. J., has hit 

upon a successful technique in 

help-wanted advertising copy 

to persuade men and women, who 

never have had industrial plant experi- 

ence, to go to work on the production 
lines. 

“We tried the unorthodox approach 


by using regular run of newspaper dis. 
play space,” Ed DeNike, public rela. 
tions director for National Union Rg. 
dio Corp., told SM, “‘but our efforts 
fell with a dull thud. We then came 
to the conclusion that the classified 
pages would be the answer if we could 
run copy which would command 4. 
tention under the extreme competitive 
conditions existent today. . . Our final 
decision was to attempt an emotional 
approach through the use of a story 
technique versus cold, curt, factual ap. 
peal. Much to our delight, the ads 
pulled; in fact, they so far out-pulled 
our former help-wanted ads that the 
results could be called sensational.” 

Here are two _ help-wanted ads 
which had excellent results for Na. 
tional Union Radio. The technique 
used in them may be helpful to other 
industries faced with the shortage of 
manpower: 


BE A WARTIME GLAMOUR GIRL 
YOUR CHANCE TO STAR IN RADIO! 


A wartime glamour girl is the lass who can 
say to a lad in uniform: “I’m with you, fel- 
low! I'm in the army of women war work. 
ers who are making the things you need to 
win!" The boys are mighty proud of you 
girls who have the courage to get in the 
fight on a war production line. 

Here at National Union are several thou- 
sand girls making radio tubes for use on 
battle fronts all over the world. . . We need 
more, we need you. NOW! The work is 
light, pleasant, easy. We'll pay you well 
while you learn. Why don’t you come in 
and talk it over today or tomorrow. This 
is your chance to star in radio—not behind 
a microphone, but at the most urgent radio 
work of all, making the radio tubes which 
win battles. If you’re 18 to 40 years old, 
drop in any time between 8 A. M., and 5 
P. M. daily or 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. Satur- 
days at National Union, 48 Spring Street, 
Newark. Please see us soon. A thousand 
boys’ lives may depend on it! Do not apply 
if engaged in war work. 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Sally My Dearest: 

It's chilly tonight in this cave. Our patrol 
ploughed through knee deep mud all day 
and drying out isn’t too easy. It's worth 
every bit of the discomfort though Sal, for 
I know we're making safe that big cheery 
fire place where we used to sit and dream 
on bitter cold nights. We nearly got ours 
today when a patrol of Jerries laid for us. 
If it hadn't been for Charlie’s walkie talkie 
our right flank patrol could never have 
tipped us off in time. My dear, I think 
of it as actually being you who saved us. 
After all, you are making the tubes for the 
tadio that Charlie carried. Good night, 
sweet and thank all the other girls at Ne 
tional Union who are backing us up. Love, 
Bill. 

Confidentally—girls, just like you, 18 to 40 
years old are making radio tubes which are 
saving our boys, winning our battles. We 
want you to help. We'll pay you well and 
the work's easy. Won't you come im ao 
see us any day from 8 A. M., to 5 P. M. of 
Saturday 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. Come 
National Union Radio Corporation, 4 
Spring Street, Newark, N. J. Now please: 
Do not apply if engaged in war work. 
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Prize Packages in 


“a & 10” Competition 


Ingenuity and vitality keynoted the prize-winning en- 
tries in the 10th annual “5 & 10” packaging contest 


sponsored by Syndicate Store Merchandiser. 


Entries, 


classified into nine product divisions ranging from cos- 


metics and notions to hardware and food, competed for 


honors in counter display value, best use of packaging 


materials, greatest merchandising value gained from 


package design, and best all-around substitute package 


1. This timely corset repair kit, with 
its message of conservation, took a 
blue ribbon for outstanding merchan- 
dising value gained from the printed 
paper envelope. Distributed by Sturm 
& Scheinberg, Ine.,. New York City. 


2. Another tuned - to - the - times prize 


package exhibited by Sturm & Schein- 
berg was this military box for men. 
Its claim to distinction was the ef- 
fective use of packaging materials re- 
sulting in a box suitable for mailing. 


3. Lehn & Fink, New York City, won 
first prize in the Toilet Goods Divi- 
sion for “best all around substitute 
package” with its paper composition 
tooth powder container. Package by 


produced as a result of shortages. 


Crane Paper Co., Chicago; wrap by 
National Label Co., Philadelphia. 


4. The United Nations Cookie Box is 
another example of how unusual 
package design can help to build mer- 
chandising appeal. Federal Sweets 
and Biscuit Co. add further appeal by 
including a free heavy mailing carton. 


5. Colgate Studios Division, Diamond 
Match Co., New York City, rated first 
honors for its effective substitute 
package for Scottie matches. Con- 
struction of the one-piece box elimi- 
nates the need of an additional wrap. 


6. Rainbow-colored tissues and hankies 
in multi-color boxes are certain win- 
ners in any competition for counter 


5 


appeal. Box designed by Gardner- 
Richardson Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
for Sitroux Co., Ine.,-New York City. 


7. The “Glad Rag,” product of Glad 
Rag Co., New York City, formerly 
was wrapped in a cellophane envelope, 
but the prize-winning substitute pack- 
age overcomes lack of transparency 
with its potent sales message. Enve- 
lope by Milprint Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


8. Honorable mention went to John 
son & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 
for its all-around substitute packages. 
The similarity of the new paper con 
tainers to the old metal ones ensures 
maintenance of brand identity. Band 
Aid box by Dennison Mfg. Co.; paper 
baby powder box by F. N. Burt Co. 
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| ANSWER OMESTIONS ABOUT 


THE SPORANE HHMRKET 


x Is Spokane City or a Larger Area Covered by the Spokane Dailies ? 


Your letter of December 10th arrived during a con- 
ference with our Research Manager. In less time than 
it takes to explain our method of checking your 1942 
ABC Audit Report against E & P Master Sales Area 
data, the “Blanket” coverage of Spokane and Spokane 
County was immediately evident; together with indis- 


putable evidence that adjacent counties in Idaho and 
Washington are vital parts of the Spokane market be- 
cause of the magnificent distribution of the Spokane 


oni 


* What Distances and Barriers Separate Spokane From Other Cities of Comparable Size? 


North, East, West, South—there is Spokane; be- 
tween the Cascades on the East, the Rockies on the 
West; amid the broad millions of acres that run far 
to the North and South; a marketing island in a 500- 


mile wide sea of rich agricultural, mining and timber 
resources; a solitaire jewel in a superfine setting. 


* Has the Completion of Grand Coulee Dam Helped Develop the Spokane Market? 


Three years ago I visited the Spokane area and later 
made a “10-Year Prediction” in Sales Management, 
that no section would grow as rapidly during the 1940- 
1950 decade. I don’t deserve any credit for being a 
good prophet. Any one who has seen the marvelous 


Grand Coulee Dam would know what a boost it is giv- 
ing to both agriculture and industry. 


Sa 


) * Population of Entire Spokane Market Is Numerically Comparable to What City? 


The great Inland Empire which represents the Spo- 
kane market has a population which puts it right up 
front among the leading centers of the country. It 
totals over three-quarters of a million, and thus stands 
alongside such a great metropolitan city as Boston. 


That’s a graphic way to emphasize the size of the Spo- 


kane market. }. 0) —_ ‘sy . 


* What Basic Industries Contribute to Spokane Area Prosperity? 


Always an important center for the production of 
lumber products, meat packing, dairy products and 
cement, Spokane under the influence of Grand Coulee 
Dam power is now seeing meteoric growth of new 
heavy industries. More than $300,000,000 in new capi- 
tal is going into Spokane area industries, including 


- Ow a2 CoM 
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great new aluminum and magnesium mills. Much of 
the new development of tremendous size and impor- 


tance must be kept secret for WP inal 


is aes 
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Shining pumps, clean driveways, and orderly tools are the badge of a well-managed 
service station. In good business housekeeping, the Shelladies excel. 


Women Make Good as Service 
Station Attendants for Shell 


They do men’s work, they match men’s sales records. Shell Oil 


Company's success with women in service stations rests primarily 


upon careful selection of candidates and careful sales training. 


vg e OMEN service station 
attendants are doing a 
first-class job.” This 


was the statement made 
by a Shell Oil Co. regional manager, 
after five months of experimentation 
with women as service station at- 
tendants. Shell calls them ‘‘Shel- 
ladies.” 

The Shelladies are achieving the 
sales objectives set for the men,” a 
Shell spokesman told SM. Several 
hundred Shelladies are now employed 
at the metropolitan C (which means 
Company ) stations of Shell in the far 
western territory. (Another five or six 
hundred women are working for the 
leased Shell stations, but that’s another 
story and these girls are engaged by 
the owners of the stations). 

The first Shelladies were born, vo- 
cationally speaking, last September. 
The company started to lose its sales- 
men so fast that about 45 women were 
taken to replace them in the first week 
after the decision to engage women 
for this work. The company chose 
women who had had previous sales ex- 
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perience and contact with the public 
(waitresses, hostesses, cashiers), and 
who had some knowledge of book- 
keeping. The preferred age range is 
between 20 and 40, the height 5’3”, or 
taller, and weight in proportion. Stur- 
dily-built girls who wear clothes-sizes 
of 14 to 20 are considered best for the 
work. 

The duties of a Shellady include: 
Lubrication assistance, inspection and 
care of restrooms, book work, all 
pump island duties, and complete sta- 
tion maintenance. Shell already has 
some stations entirely manned by 
women. 

According to Shell officials, ‘‘experi- 
ence with women in service stations 
has shown that a woman can do serv- 
ice work when two things are taken 
into account: First, make sure the 
young woman is qualified by experi- 
ence and temperament to do the job. 
Second, make sure that she is prop- 
erly trained.” 

Shelladies receive training that is 
almost identical with that given to 
Shell service men. This includes drive- 


way service, merchandising, station 
accounting, and station housek ceping 
Emphasis is placed on the fact that 
they are not only Shelladies (service 
station attendants), but — sa/esladies 
“trained to sell Shell and 
merchandise.” 

The training period is two weeks. 
generally divided into a sixday period 
followed by a tryout in a station, with 
the second week's training (largely 
lubrication work) given when it js 
obvious that the candidate will make 
good. While learning, Shelladies-to. 
be get 50c an hour, and as soon as 
they start work in a station they earn 
the basic wage which is $107.50 a 
month, There is a fairly complicated 
scale of wage and commission pay. 
ments; but, to simplify, a Shellady can 
easily earn $135 a month. If she is 
very good the figure may run up to 
$170. Advancement is fairly rapid. 


Cessory 


Uniforms for All Climates 


Shelladies wear a uniform consist- 
ing of an olive green coverall and hat, 
sturdy shoes. During cold weather, 
they wear a lumberjack type of jacket 
which they provide themselves; when 
it rains, a heavy raincoat, rainhat and 
galoshes. Everything but the jacket 
and shoes is supplied by the company 
Each Shellady receives at least three 
uniforms, four if there are difficult 
laundry conditions as there are at pres- 
ent. The company will provide a 
special summer costume for the girls 
when California’s warm weather rolls 
around. It probably will be a two-piece 
uniform suitable for wear even in the 
hot valleys. It is interesting that one 
of the minor problems of Shell offi- 
cials who supervise the Shelladies is to 
keep them from making variations in 
the official costume. Women may love 
uniforms—but on the opposite sex! 

The majority of the women Shell 
engages are married and have families. 
But the care of the youngsters at home 
is sometimes difficult to solve and 
some otherwise happily-placed Shell- 
adies have had to give up their work 
because there was no one—and no 
agency—to care for the little ones. 

Shell recently issued “A Handbook 
for Shelladies,” subtitled “What's Be- 
fore You,” which is specially prepared 
for Shell's feminine station personnel. 
It supplements the “Operating and 
Merchandising Guide for Shell Deal- 
ers, Service Station Salesmen and At- 
tendants,” which the Shelladies also 
must study. Starting off with « Wel- 
come to the Shell Family,” it touches 
on such subjects as health care, safety 
first, duties, responsibilities, personal 
appearance, and conduct. The book: 
let is tactfully written and might well 
be called a “Manual for Women 
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Industry.’ A homily on health gives 
hints on how to conserve energy, and 
suggests ample and sensible eating, 


healthful food selection. 

For instance: “As a friendly sugges- 
tion, it may be wise to mention here 
the matter of regular meals, and a 
balanced diet. ‘The energy needed to 
carry your responsibilities six days a 
week will be dependent on plenty of 
vegetables, milk and meat. If you 
have not been accustomed to outdoor 
work, you may have to give some con- 
sideration to a substantial change in 
‘our usual meal schedule. . : A sensi- 
ble diet, with plenty of warm food 
and beverages will assist in building 
your resistance to changing weather 
conditions and to meet the demands of 
your active position.” 

' Three health rules for the Shelladies 
are listed as: 1. Be properly clad in 
warm or cold weather. 2. Be suffici- 
ently protected from wind and rain. 
3, Be adequately nourished to build 
your energy and resistance to changing 


weather conditions. 


Advice on Make-up 
The handbook tells Shelladies what 


they should wear under various work 
conditions, It turns thumbs down on 
all jewelry except a wrist watch; sug- 
gests that if a long bob is worn the 
hair be kept in a net; eschews hair or- 
nements; discourages nail enamel. 
However, says the sympathetic manu- 
al, ‘to assist you with the care of your 
hands the company will provide a 
heavy cream to be applied each day be- 
fore you go on duty, and which can be 
replaced during the day each time you 
wash your hands. This will keep the 
grease and soil from penetrating your 
skin and will eliminate hard scrubbing 
to remove the stains.” 

As to make-up: “A natural treat- 
ment of eyes, cheeks, and lips is sug- 
gested. Please, no excessive use of 
eyebrow pencil, eye shadow, eyelash 
color. Rouge and lipstick may be used 
in moderation, in harmonizing tones, 
using natural shades, carefully applied. 
Plenty of powder base will afford 
some protection from sun and wind. 
Application of make-up may be made 
in the dressing room only. Excessive 
use of toilet waters or perfumes is 
discouraged.” Also: “A foundation 
garment and brassiere must be worn at 
all times. The uniform designer has 
created a flattering, feminine costume, 


but without your care in the matter of 
foundation garments the whole effect 
might be very unsatisfactory.” 

_ The four pages of hints on conduct 
include iggestions on personal de- 
Portmen’. such as tactful discourage- 
ment of the male flirt without losing a 
customer. A touch of philosophy en- 
FEBRUARY 15, 1943 


ters the closing comments: “Within 
the last ten years, and particularly 
since the word ‘glamour’ has been 
used so frequently in connection with 
feminine charm and its application to 
various branches of selling and promo- 
tion, many women have been em- 
ployed because of their ability to at- 
tract attention to sales enterprises. In 
the case of Shelladies, it is true, their 
presence at Shell Stations will con- 
tribute a great deal to the general pic- 
ture. Their primary purpose, how- 
ever, is to take the place of a station 
salesman and to relieve a serious sit- 
uation caused by a loss of manpower 


to the armed forces and war industries. 
Therefore, you have a well-rounded 
selling job to do. You have been se- 
lected because of your natural talents 
in this direction. We know you will 
be successful, and that is our desire.” 


Coming in March 1 SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT: A new Ross Federal sur- 
vey covering current food buying hab- 
its of housewives, including changes 
in menu-planning habits as a result 
of shortages and rationing, and use of 
vitamin preparations. 


> Akron is hitting its full war 

boom stride today with a 
monthly payroll of more than $23,- 
300,000.00 and an ever-all employ- 
ment total of more than 117,000 
according to a Chamber of Com- 
merce survey. 


»> Employment in 41 Akron firms 
handling the bulk of the war 
work being done here is approxi- 
mately 110,000—an _ inerease’ of 
62.7% over January 1942 
102.5% over January 1941. 


> The War Man Power Commis- 

sion reports 119,582 persons in 
57 Akron and Summit County in- 
dustries, all of which hire 200 or 
There were 102,097 
in these industries in September 
1942 and 72,118 in September 1941. 


and 


more persons. 


THE BEACON 


ADVERTISING LIST. 


AKRON’S montuty 


PAYROLL NOW TOPS... 
$2.3,500,000.00 


JOURNAL BLANKETS THIS 
RICH, FREE-SPENDING MARKET AND  DE- 
SERVES A PLACE AT THE TOP OF YOUR 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlanta 


& When the Akron Area labor 

stabilization plan was adopted 
in January 1943, 135,000 workers 
were affected. Those working in 
industries employing less than 200 
persons make up the bulk of the 
difference between the figure of 
119,582 and 135,000. 


pm The above figures are for Ak- 

ron and Summit County only 
and do not include the balance of 
the Akron Trading Area which 
embraces the huge Ravenna Ar- 


senal and many other industries. 


> Akron’s 


is now 


population 
280,000 
with an estimated Akron Trading 


corporate 


estimated at 


Area population of 475,000. 
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On the Wartime Sales Front 


Sales After Victory 


A novel War Bond budget portfolio, designed to hold 
and budget up to 100 United States War Bonds, is the 
spearhead of what may prove to be one of the most un- 
usual wartime advertising-merchandising programs. Spon- 
sored by the Norge Division of Borg-Warner Corp., De- 
troit, Mich., the “Sales After Victory” program is designed 
for three objectives: 1. To help the United States Treasury 
sell more United States War Bonds. 2. To render a greatly 
needed service to all War Bond buyers by providing a 
practical method for budgeting and consolidating War 
Bonds in one handy container. 3. To building a substantial 
back-log of sales for every Norge dealer for that happy day 
when household appliances again are available. The port- 
folio is nearly three-and-a-half feet long when expanded, 
yet closes to a compact envelope-size folder, measuring 9” 
x 5” x 1144”. The eight individually indexed “bond-bud- 
geting’ compartments will hold a total of at least 100 
War Bonds. The individual can classify the compartments 
according to his own wishes, i.e. appliances, savings, new 
house, etc. Compartment tops are die-cut for easy insertion 
and removal of Bonds. A fold-over cover-flap and red- 
white-and-blue wrap-around cord keeps the portfolio closed. 
The portfolio is being offered to War Bond buyers through 
national magazine advertising and through Norge dealers. 
Dealer helps for participation in the Sales After Victory 
plan include tip-ons, display cards, and reproductions of 
the national advertisements. 


Forbes Lithographs Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., is issuing a 
house-organ, “Hello-Gram,” devoted exclusively to former 
Forbes employes now serving with the armed forces, and de- 
; ; : : : 
signed to keep them in touch with what’s going on at home. 


Distribution Fantasy 


Add to queer distribution quirks of the war the predic- 
tion made by Drug Trade News that druggists soon will be 
selling frozen fruits and vegetables. According to this drug 
trade paper, Department of Agriculture experts are work- 
ing now with ice cream manufacturers on experiments in 
handling quick frozen fruits and vegetables. It already has 
been found that ice cream manufacturers can convert their 
facilities to the production of frozen foods, and the search 
has now turned toward suitable distribution outlets. With 
continued cuts in the production of ice cream, druggists 
soon will find vacant space in their low temperature cabinets 
which could be filled with neatly packed frozen fruits and 
vegetables. 

Savings of many tons of rubber have been effected by the 
Storage Battery Division of Philco Corp., Trenton, N. J., 
through the development of Vitrabloc storage batteries using a 
vitrified ceramic case composed of non-critical materials to re- 
place rubber jars. 


Personalizing the War 


War posters which carry personalized messages from 
fellow-workers in the military services are doing a good 
job of selling workers of the New Departure Division of 
General Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn., on the idea of 
steadier and better workmanship. Each poster carries a 
blow-up of a portrait of a former worker, with a statement 
such as “This is a fast moving war. We need equipment 
faster than it is produced. When production slows down, 
we slow down. Keep ‘em rolling, boys.” Another poster 
carried the compliments of the operator of a modern 
bomber, giving the boys a boost for having been awarded 
the Navy “E” flag. This poster is headed, “I dip my wing 
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to you.” Next to each portrait is the man’s name, his 
former department connection, and his present position, 
insofar as it can be given. Because of these personalized 
posters, dramatizing their former fellow-workers’ need for 
equipment, New Departure workers are working steadier, 
faster and better. 


The Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Conn., in celebration 
of its 73rd anniversary, is sponsoring a contest for the best 
ideas and suggestions for post-war Marlin guns. The contest js 
not one asking for slogans or rhymes, but is one appealing to 
hunters, target fans and inventors to put their ideas for post. 
war guns on paper. 


White Sells Its Truck Conservation Program 


Following up its pioneering move of last year to keep the 
vital motor transportation units of the nation running for 
the duration, the White Motor Co., Cleveland, O., has 
planned an even more intensive service program for 1943, 
Last year the company converted its entire sales force into 
an army of trained service men, whose mission it was to 
spread the gospel of conservation and truck maintenance. 
This plan was outlined in the company’s advertising which 
sought to acquaint America’s truck operators with the 
necessity of keeping existing units in the best operating 
condition, at the same time pointing to the facilities which 
White had to offer them. Prior to such promotion, the 
company closely scrutinized the equipment of every branch 
and distributor to make certain that the very latest time- 
saving tools and machinery were available. This service was 
offered not only to the operators of 65,000 White trucks, 
but to the users of other makes as well. 


The 1943 program is even more ambitious. In order to 
acquaint every White Motor salesman, parts man, mechanic, 
supervisor and office employe with the plans, meetings were 
held throughout the country. Three executives from head- 
quarters took to the road to conduct the 12 key city branch 
meetings which all branch managers and wholesalers in the 
territory attended. The purpose of the two-day session was 
to outline the needs for the conservation plan, the program 
itself, and to instruct the men in the conduct of a similar 
meeting series for the benefit of dealers in their area. 


The next point in the program was the institution of the 
schools for branch and dealer personnel. With the aid of 
books and charts, every phase of the service program was 
explained—including repair, rebuilding, preventive mainte- 
nance, parts conservation, sales, and management. Stressed 
particularly at the meetings were White's preventive mainte- 
nance plan and its parts conservation plan. Preventive 
maintenance calls for systematic check-ups and service on 4 
pre-determined schedule. Under the parts conservation plan, 
parts are rebuilt wherever possible, and in the case of old 
replacements, old parts must be turned in. This ensures the 
continuance of a parts supply over a longer period of time, 
and acts as a safeguard for future operation. 


In order to make White service most efficient, the dis- 
cussions at branch meetings covered shop layout and the 
various equipment positions which would facilitate oper 
tions, inspection methods and the proper use of tools and 
machinery, the requirements of preventive maintenance, re- 
pair and rebuilding operations, and the handling of parts. 
Studies also covered the hiring and training of shop pet 
sonnel, service market opportunities, and the various phases 
of management control. 
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THE NEWSPAPER 
THAT GIVES 
NATIONAL COVERAGE T00 


““NEWS-POWER” GIVES THE SUNDAY 
TIMES THIS NATIONAL CIRCULATION 


In 10,000 cities and towns located 
in 2000 counties throughout America, 
men and women who run the na- 
tion’s industrial, scientific, financial 
and professional life, read The New 
York Times because it carries ‘‘all 
the news that’s fit to print’. % 


« THE NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE 


A part of, the Sunday Times, The 
Magazine is a national magazine in 
content, in circulation distribution, 
in long life, in the quality of its 
rotogravure printing. Many adver- 
tisers use The Times Magazine year 
after year as a key publication in 
their campaigns in national media. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


This section which summarizes and 
reviews on Sunday the events of the 
pest week through Saturday, is a 
igh point of the Sunday Times. 
Industrial and. institutional adver- 
tisers find it particularly effective 
in reaching leaders of American 
life in all parts of the nation. 


Six Ways To Keep In Touch With 


Customers When Men Can't Travel 


If you still have goods to sell, this quick check-list will give you 


some workable ideas to use as substitutes for personal calls. Even 


if your goods are rationed, you still need contacts to preserve the 


goodwill you have spent so much time and money creating. 


BY JAMES C. 


CUMMING 


Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 
New York City 


HE manufacturer who thinks 
he can do as good a job with- 
out salesmen as he can with 
them is kidding himself. There 
just is no satisfactory substitute for 
an honest-to-goodness, flesh-and-blood 
salesman. But if gas rationing has ban- 
ished your salesmen from the road, or 
if a large majority of them have re- 
turned their order books to you with 
copies of their draft notices, you just 
can't go back and hide behind your 
backlog of government orders. 

The one thought that may give you 
some small comfort as you face the 
problem of keeping in touch with 
your peacetime customers without 
salesmen, is that every other manu- 
facturer is in exactly the same boat. 


Six Ways To Keep Goodwill 


Because of the importance of this 
problem today, we have gathered for 
discussion six methods by which man- 
ufacturers can keep in touch with their 
customers, even though their sales 
forces may have been thinned or 
eliminated by wartime conditions. 
Here they are: 


1. During World War I, the Rauh 
& Mack Shirt Co., Cincinnati, added 
to their staff a wartime salesman whom 
they named Macksi Mum. No ordinary 
salesman was Macksi. He was too 
thrifty to use hotels, pullmans, taxis. 


Largest audience 


in the business field 
(387,226, all net paid) 


CHOOSE THE 
LEADER IN f 
THE BUSINESS /- 
FIELD... £ 
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And he produced orders averaging 
$250 at an approximate sales cost of 
$3 each, or about 1 1/5%. 

This extraordinary salesman was 
simply a sample kit. Now there is 
certainly nothing new about traveling 
a sample kit around the country. But 
there was something new about the 
way it was done in this case, and that’s 
why we think many a manufacturer 
today can profit by Rauh & Mack's 
experience. 


He’s a Traveling Sales Plan 


In the first place this particular 
sample kit was endowed with a per- 
sonality and a name. Customers wrote, 
asking to see Macksi Mum—not just 
samples. In the second place, he was 
the traveling representative of a sales 
plan. 

That plan designated that Macksi 
should be well supported by advertis- 
ing. The company’s trade advertising 
was directed largely toward getting 
invitations for Macksi to call. Typical 
copy read, “Write for Macksi Mum, 
our Super Silent Salesman—he stands 
for quick service. When other sales- 
men can’t, Macksi can.” Macksi went 
to stores by invitation only. He never 
canvassed “‘cold.”’ 

Then when Macksi did call, he 
gave the buyer the works. When the 
retailer opened the case he found three 
pockets marked: “Order Blanks,” 
“Take One,” and “How to Order.” 
In the ‘Take One” pocket were book- 
lets which dramatized the company 
and the shirts it manufactured. In ad- 
dition to these, Macksi contained sam- 
ple shirts in trays, and swatch-cards in 
separate compartments. A catalog of 
the complete line also was included 
to make it easier for the buyer to 
order. 

After each visit, Macksi Mum went 
back to the factory for examination 
and re-packing. 

Now don’t dismiss this idea with 
the thought, “We tried a traveling 


case of samples once and ii didn't 
work,” or, “We're doing somethin 
like that now.” It is well to note tha 
Macksi Mum was made the central 
theme of the company’s trade adver. 
tising, that he was given a name and 
a personality, and that he visited 4 
store only on the specific invitation of 
that store. Keep these three points jn 
mind as you ponder over Macksi’s 
merits. 

2. If you are doing an impressive 
job of consumer advertising, you are 
reasonably assured of getting your 
sales story before your customers— 
even when your salesmen can’t present 
it for you. But if your consumer ad- 
vertising is limited, consider an in. 
tensive use of trade-paper space to tell 
the story your salesmen can’t tell. 


Advantages of Trade Papers 


Trade advertising has much to re 
ommend it—particularly in these times 
when trade papers are read more at- 
tentively than ever by those who must 
know the latest rulings from Wash- 
ington. 

The advantages of trade papers: 

They are inexpensive. Large space 
can be used frequently in several pa- 
pers, for relatively little money. The; 
cover customers thoroughly. Consumer 
advertising may win a number of 
buyers, but most buyers make it their 
business to read their trade papers. 
The only buyers who will be missed 
will be those who are not important. 
They imbed the message in the con- 
sciousness of those who read it. 
This is an important point, particularly 
if a product is restricted, making it 
difficult for consumers to obtain it. 
It's axiomatic that the consumer's 
memory for a product is shorter than 
the retailer's. Therefore, by reminding 
the retailer of a product while sales- 
men are not calling, the story is told 
where it will do the most good. 

3. Have you ever stopped to figure 
what proportion of the business your 
salesmen bring back in normal times 
constitutes really new business, on new 
items, or from new customers, and 
what proportion is re-order business‘ 
If your experience has been average, 
probably at least 80% of your volume 
always has come from re-orders. _ 

This gives the cue to a very im 
portant suggestion which could be 
put into effect when salesmen cannot 
pick up re-orders. There are a number 
of good automatic re-order systems 
available. Why not put one to work 
on your line now? 

Probably the simplest of these sys 
tems is the ‘“‘card-in-the-box’ system. 
Let us suppose that you pack yout 
product a dozen to a box. Between the 
second and third items from the bot 
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Why | Like to Write for 


Cosmopolitan 


‘eee. cememmmameues 


aith Baldwin 


FAITH BALDWIN was selling 
verses at ten. She has produced 
more than thirty novels... and 
innumerable short stories. She 
began writing for Cosmopolitan 
15 years ago, and is one of the 
highest-paid magazine writers. 
Movie stars envy her fan mail. 
Read her latest novel, Navy Girl, 
in the current Cosmopolitan. 
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My job is fiction, of the so- — and Cosmopolitan also provides magazine... Young and old, male 
called light romantic type. Even that knowledge —I believe thata —_and female, they write to me—one 
in wartime it has its place because _ foxhole of fiction is not only per- _— of my last letters was from a sol- 
some form of escape is necessary missible but important. dier on a South Pacific island who 
to everyone. Current fiction is contempo- had just read a story of mine in 

Reading is certainly the best rary history. Cosmopolitan ... 
form. I don’t mean you should be From the mail I receive ad- I feel that the editors have a 
so drugged with it you lose touch dressed in Cosmopolitan’s care I finger not only in the vast literary 
with reality. But if you know __ realize what a large cross section __ pie of the country but upon the 
what's going on in the world— of the country is reached by the _ pulse of reader reaction. 
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| GoSmopolitan == 


tmnn A Dramatic Mo 


Cosmopolitan’s increasing newsstand sales, at 35¢, prove that GREAT 
FICTION is a “must” today, as it was yesterday, and will be tomorrow 
— for millions of Americans. 

What type of Americans? The young, forward-facing, imaginative ele- 


ment in every community. Men and women who are eternally look- 


ing around for something new and something good. 


‘mericans with the spending temperament, and the wherewithal to 
gratify their wants. TODAY'S BEST CUSTOMERS! TOMORROW'S BEST 
PROSPECTS! 


Newssiand Buyers Spend More Per Issue for Cosmopolitan (at 35¢) than for Any Other A.B.C. Magazine 
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tom you slip a card which, when filled 
out and mailed to‘ you, brings back 
to the store another box of a dozen. 
What could be more simple? When 
the retailer has sold 10 of the 12 
items in the box he unearths the card, 
fills it out and mails it. 

Of course, this system has its draw- 
backs. It sometimes fails to distinguish 
between the store which sells a gross 
of your product per week and the 
store which sells a dozen a month. 
Also, it has a tendency to increase 
small orders instead of bringing in a 
few big orders which can be handled 
more economically. But it’s better than 
nothing, and it will bring re-order 
business which otherwise might be 
missed. 

4. Another function of salesmen, in 
addition to picking up orders from 
dealers, may have been the examina- 
tion of the dealer's stock and the 
writing of whatever orders may have 
been necessary to bring it back to nor- 
mal. It is _— that this function 
can be replaced for the duration. by 
setting up a series of basic stocks and 
combining them with an inventory- 
control system at the factory. 


A Record for Each Retailer 


Obviously, this is a variation of, 
and an improvement on, the automatic 
re-order system already suggested. But 
it goes beyond that system in that, 
once the retailer has given his ap- 
proval of the basic stock, this system 
operates independently. Reduced to its 
simplest terms, the system works in 
this manner: 

Let us say you manufacture shoes. 
You assemble a model stock to illus- 
trate how many pairs of each style a 
small retailer should have in stock in 
each size. You assemble similar model 
stocks for retailers of various sizes— 
small and large. You determine in 
each case the ‘‘re-order point,’ based 
on the length of time it takes a ship- 
ment to reach the retailer from your 
factory. The re-order point for a re- 
tailer a hundred miles from the fac- 
tory might be two or three pairs, in 
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certain sizes, while the re-order point 
for a retailer 2,000 miles away might 
be two or three dozen pairs. 

Similar adjustments must be indi- 
cated for seasons and, of course, there 
must be allowances for fast-selling and 
slow-selling styles. 

When you finish lining up basic 
stocks, you will have a separate rec- 
ord for each retailer. This can be sub- 
mitted to the retailer for his comment 
and approval; then you are ready to 
install the system for practical use. 

The inventory-control system entails 
the recording of each shipment made 
to the retailer, crediting it to his stock 
by styles and sizes, and the recording 
of all returns made, debiting them 
against his stock. On the dealer's rec- 
ord the individual sales he makes, by 
sizes and styles, must also be included. 

The simplest way to do that is to 
use a split-card, or similar device, 
which the retailer can return to you. 
The split-card is a part of the tag 
which is attached to the product. It 
tells, in code if preferred, size, model, 
color—all that is necessary to know 
about the item to identify it on the 
model stock card. When an item is 
sold, the salesperson in the store re- 
moves that part of the tag and drops 
it in a box. At the end of the week the 
retailer puts the accumulated split- 
cards in an envelope and mails them 
to you. 


Records Have Curiosity Value 


You probably know many other 
ways to operate an inventory control 
system at your factory. You even may 
prefer punched cards and mechanical 
order writing—if you can get the nec- 
essary equipment in wartime. Our 
point is, that some system of this type 
will take over, at least partially, one 
of the jobs which formerly was done 
by salesmen. And, unless you install 
a very elaborate system, it need not 
cost any more than the former travel- 
ing expense of your salesmen. 

5. If you feel you have a message 
which requires a personalized, word- 
of-mouth approach to customers, a 
“stunt” mailing of phonograph rec- 
ords may get more attention than any- 
thing else. The practicability of this 
idea is, of course, predicated on war- 
time priority in the production of 
phonograph records. But if you can 
obtain records for this use, they offer 
many interesting ideas for the pre- 
sentation of your story. 

You can, for example, have the 
president of your firm give a heart-to- 
heart talk to the dealer on the war- 
time problems of your organization 
and their effect on the retailer. Or, 
you can have your salesmen—those 
who are not in the service—talk via 


disc to their own customers.. Another 
idea is to stage a dramatized “situa. 
tion,” with the customer and the re. 
tailer, or the manufacturer and the te- 
tailer as characters, and develop dra- 
matically the thought you wish to im. 
plant in your dealers’ minds. 
Whatever — is chosen, you 
can be assured that your dealers will 
take the trouble to listen to the rec. 
ord you send out. The curiosity-value 
of a phonograph record is tremendous, 
6. If you have kept pace with mod- 
ern selling techniques, your men te- 
cently have gone out armed with port- 
folios which help them to present your 
story to their customers in dramatic 
form. Today the portfolio technique 
is more timely than ever before. For, 
even though you can’t send your sales- 
men to see customers; you can send 
your portfolio to do the selling job. 


Portfolios Pack Sales Punch 


Because your salesman will not be 
there to turn pages, you probably will 
want to condense your story, putting 
more on each page than you would 
ordinarily put in a portfolio to be pre- 
sented by salesmen. And, because of 
the increased quantity, you may want 
to simplify the presentation in other 
ways. 

You can retain all of the dramatic 
qualities and most of the exhibits of 
your salesmen’s portfolio in a ‘pre- 
sentation book.’’ You can afford to 
send this book to all your customers, 
timing the mailing to coincide with 
the usual dates of your salesmen’s 
trips. In fact, one manufacturer who 
did this last season discovered that, 
because of the relatively high unit 
cost of preparing the customary small 
quantity of portfolios for the sales- 
men, he found it possible to prepare 
presentation books of this type for all 
of his customers for less money than 
he would normally have spent on the 
portfolios. The finished job also was 
much more attractive in appearance. 
They were kept on buyers’ desks, cte* 
ating an impression which helped the 
manufacturer to out-distance competi 
tion. 

There are, of course, many other 
ways to keep in touch with customers 
when salesmen can not see them fegu- 
larly. Letters, telephone calls, direct- 
mail advertising—all are being used 
successfully. We suggest that you 
study the six ideas advanced here, and 
that you try thoroughly those which 
seem most practical under the sales 
conditions which confront your pat 
ticular organization. Very likely you 
will find some of them so advantage 
ous that you will want to continue to 
use them after V-Day, to supplement 
the work of your salesmen. 
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A QUARTER OF THE WAR WORKERS ARE WOMEN | 


The major post-war problem will be that of finding steady employment for the millions of returning soldiers and the 
men and women now working in war production industries. 

One of the imponderables is the number of women who will wish to continue working. Today one out of every four 
workers in war production plants is a woman, and by the end of the year, so Paul V. McNutt estimates, the figure will 
rise to 6,000,000 out of a total war labor force of 20,000,000. 
in “home front” jobs such as gas station attendants, taxicab and deliv- 
ery truck drivers, butchers, mail carriers, even construction laborers -- 
McNutt figures that by the end of the year 45% will be women. 

In direct war industries here are percentages of men and women 
workers at the start of 1943: 


% MEN 
52 
COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
6a 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
65 
SMALL-ARMS AMMUNITION 
66 
SCIENTIFIC & TECHNICAL INSTRUMENTS 
67 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 
72 
LARGE AMMUNITION 
73 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
77 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
78 
FIRE ARMS 
81 
ORDNANCE 
83 
AIRCRAFT les r 4 
9! 9 
IRON AND STEEL ag? es 
97 . 3 


SHIPBUILDING 


+?” 
The change in status from housewives to breadwinners brings big changes in what these women buy, where they buy, 
end when they buy. 
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— Source: Paul V. McNutt, War Manpower Chairman, January ||, 1943 
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A $400 000 O00 
LIQUOR MARKET / 


Reached by Fact Detective Magazines that can serve you profitably in 1943 


If you have to review your 
advertising plans for 1943, 
look to the Number 1 civilian 
man’s market offered by the 
Fact Detective magazines. 
The nearly 3,000,000 men 
purchasers of the standard 
size,.smooth paper, easy 
reading detective maga- 
zines are your sales “hub” 

. They are “must” medi- 


ums on any liquor schedule 


Mature, hard working men 
FACT DETECTIVE MAGAZINES 


SHOW OVER 200% INCREASE read the Fact Detective 
IN CIRCULATION, 1932-42 


magazines. Average age 
3,000,000 


y, per reader — 34 years... 


v4 


a ripe vintage for sales en- 


tree by any national liquor 


advertiser .. . and, money 


A flows freely in the wage 


earner class, who today are 


earning over 73% of the 


1932 1934 1936 1938 1940 1942 national income. 


¢ The leading Group in the 


¢ This circulation is purely voluntary, no Fact Detective field is Dell Detective. 
force or inducement is advanced to en- MORE ADVERTISERS SELECT DELL 
courage the purchase. It proves that the DETECTIVE 


magazine is wanted. And want is based GROUP than 
on desire, creating an avid readership any other. Be- es a oe 


both editorially and advertising wise. cause... it has 12 MONTHS, 1942 


FRONT PACE 


DETECTIVE 


ae 


DELL DETECTIVE GROUP 


IN ADVERTISING LINAGE 


ITT er 
the largest cir- | | | | || 

+6000 LINES 
| | | 
DELIA GROUP 


4 4 


culation, the 


most linage, 


more bonus per 


dollar invested 
and is your 


best BUY. 


(A letter or call to our office will bring you a copy of Dell Detective Group’s recent liquor survey-) 


149 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THERE'LL ALWAYS BE A LIQUOR MARKET WHERE MEN CONGREGATE .. . THE FACT DETECTIVE FIELD 
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Since 1914 there has been nearly a 300% increase in the chewing gum 
consumption of U.S.A. citizens, but this year we'll have to get along 
with 34 fewer sticks per person than in the record year of I94l. 
For civilians the sacrifice will be even greater, since the makers will give 
military forces first crack at the decreased production. The industry is 
30% short on sugar, and shipping space is short for imported chicle. 
Chicle is the coagulated sap of the sapodilla tree -a tall, tropical ever- 
green which takes 30 years to produce, and refuses to be hurried even 
by the frenzied appeals of the W.P.B. 
On a stick-per-person basis, here is the growth - and temporary 
» decline - of the industry: 
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Cae M mint Source: W.P.B. Confectionery Section 
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_ 100,000,000 MOVIE-GOERS A WEEK 


With more money to spend and less to spend 
it on in the stores, the amusement, hotel and 
service businesses are taking a larger cut out of 
the expenditure dollar. 

Ona weekly basis the movie theaters this year 
will approach the all-time high attendance of 
1930. : 


Here are the figures for average weekly 
attendance: 
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’ : U.S.A. movie-goers are the world’s largest and steadiest mass market. 


Source: Wall Street Journal, January 8, 1943 
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It works on me 


ike a thermostat 


“Hf youre like me, you have a tendency to run 


hot and cold these days. 


“No one could call me jumpy or temperamental! 

yet, when it comes to thinking about the war, | 
find myself up and down. One day I’m so set up 
about some new U.S. tank, or, say a Pacific 
naval victory, that | go around thinking we may 
knock out the Axis in short order. And another 
day the news is so depressing that | get gloomy 


as an owl. 


“Well. ve found that LIFE is a swell antidote 
for this kind of trouble. It works on me sort of 
like a thermostat... helps keep me at the proper 


mental temperature. 


“When Pm up in the clouds, LIFE is apt to 
come along with something like Ambassador 
Grew's report on the fanatic fighting qualities of 
the Japs. Or, when I’m down in the dumps, LIFE 
rebuilds my confidence with an encouraging, on- 


the-scene story of some American success. 


“Works the same w ay on home-front subjects, 
too. Reports... optimistic and pessimistic ...on 
civilian defense, food rationing, politics, and pic- 
tures of just plain American fun and nonsense all 
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add up to my idea of a plenty wholesome read- 


ing mixture.” 


That's one opinion, from an engineering draftsman, 
Curiosity for knowledge 


All of LIFE’s readers (23,900,000 civilians, 
plus 63°, of our armed forces in this country), 
may not read the magazine primarily to keep 
their spirits stabilized, any more than LIFE’s 
editors consciously attempt to balance the ups 
and downs of the news. 

But by the fact that they read LIFE, these 
millions show that they want to know more and 
more of their world and its problems .. . that 


they have a mature curiosity for knowledge and 


truth, and find that LIFE’s stimulating, easy- 


to-grasp reporting gives them both. 


LLL, 
LET'S TAKE OUR HATS OFF TO THE RAILROADS 


If ever an industry made a comeback - and by the hard way - it’s railroad transportation: A few years ago it looked 


like a goner, with steadily declining percentages of the nation’s freight and passenger traffic. 

Then came product design, - faster, more comfortable stream-lined trains, speeded-up loading and movement of freight 
Then the War,- heavier demands superimposed on less equipment. Steel couldn't be spared for new engines and cars 
27% fewer freight cars than in 1918 - 29% fewer passenger cars. 

But look at today’s record. No wonder we aren't hearing any clamor for government operation or ownership: 
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1916 1921 1929 1932 1937 1941 1942 1916 1921 1929 1932 1937 1941 1942 


Source: Years up to 194) Railways’ Committee on Public Relations; 1942, Otfice of War Information, January 7, 1943 
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A DECADE OF AIR PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION | 


In 1942 air commodity traffic showed an increase of 65% 
over the I94I ton miles flown, but air passenger traffic de- PICTOGRAPH By 
clined slightly from 1941, due to the government taking over 
40% of the equipment in May. 

For the ten-year normal period, 1932 through I94I here 
is the growth of revenue passenger miles flown, in millions: 
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1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


Steadily - but still with a long way to go - the airlines 
| are cutting into the cake of premium transportation. i 
| -For the same ten-year period here is the ratio of air- 

| 


lines passengers to Pullman passengers: 
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‘Number Sixteen goes up the Mast 


People are not in the habit of trust- 


ing someone else a highly 
prized possession unless they have 


faith in that someone else. 


That is why we are proud of the fact 
that practically every organization in 
this area which has won the Armv- 
Navy Production Award has bought 
time on WGAR exclusively to broad- 


cast the ceremonies. 


Recently, upon helping emplovees of 


The Bryant Heater Company (and 
the famed Brvant pup) raise the “E” 
flag on their mast, we chalked up 
the sixteenth such ceremony which 
WGAR has been chosen to air. 


FE] 


All of these broadcasts are pointed to 
aid the war effort to turn work- 
ers from nonessential labor toward 
the war plants, to encourage war 
bond purchases by the public through 
demonstrating how invested dollars 


are being turned into arms. 


These WGAR programs may not win 


the war, but they will he/p. 


P.S.—Six other Cleveland industrial 
firms are sponsoring regular broad- 
casts over WGAR to recruit man 
power, aid in employee and public 


relations, keep alive product names. 


WGAR 


TWE FRVERDLY STATION 


BASIC STATION COLUMBIA 


SREOADCASTING S$7STeeR 


G.A.Richards, President; John F. Patt, Vice Pres.& Gen.Mgr. 


Edward Petry & Company, Inc., National Representative 
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NOT ALL EXPORTS ARE LEND-LEASE 


During the past three years the growth of total exports has been so great that even after eliminating Lend-Lease 
exports there remains as much export volume going through private trade as before the war. | 
Total exports for the first 10 months of 1939 were valued at $2,518 millions, and for the similar 1942 period the 
volume of “commercial” exports only was $2,686 millions. 

However, Lend-Lease in 1942 accounted for 57% of the total export volume of $6,263 millions, and the percentage 
will probably continue to mount until war's end: 
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Chl, hl, Al, Chl, Source: American Exporter, February, 1943 
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FIRST 10 MONTHS OF 1939 
TOTAL EXPORTS $2,518 MILLIONS 
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TOTAL “COMMERCIAL” EXPORTS $2,686 MILLIONS LEND- LEASE $3,577 MILLIONS 


CUBA’S RETAIL SALES KEEP PACE WITH OURS 


More and more American companies are developing Latin American outlets, feeling that after the war our foreign 
trade will be increasingly in a North-South direction. 


Late in 1942, for example, Sears Roebuck established its first Cuban store in a 3-story Havana building.. Its automatic 
escalator - first on the island-thrills the natives. The senoritas behind the counters PICTOGRAPH BY 
could hold their own on any Hollywood lot. Newspaper ads and window displays - 
except for the language < are just the same as those in the U.S.A. 

Here's the way Cuban retail trade has developed in recent years: 
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FIRST 9 MONTHS 
(In Millions) 


501 
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1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 94! 1942 
On a per capita basis retail sales in Cuba are at about 80% of the U.S.A. level. 


Source: Adolph Kates & Sons, Havana = SS 


Grocery Bags Carry 
Wartime Slogans 


HE Union Bag and Paper 
Corp. has enlisted hundreds of 
millions of its kraft grocery 
bags to carry government-ap- 
proved messages from war-time agen- 
cies into millions of American kitch- 
ens. 
“Victory Slogan Bags,’  color- 
printed with illustrated wartime mes- 
sages, are a new voice for important 
projects in which the Government 
needs cooperation from people on the 
home front, particularly housewives. 

Union Bag and Paper Corp. expects 
to print up to 10% of its grocery bag 
production with government campaign 
slogans. The company is paying the 
bill as its contribution to war adver- 
tising. 

Recently, scores of prominent peo- 
ple in Washington and New York 
were photographed by news camera- 
men, while carrying their groceries 
home from their local food stores in 
victory slogan bags. Among the Wash- 
ingtonians were Mrs. Henry A. Wal- 
lace, wife of the Vice-President, Mrs. 
Lewis B. Hershey, wife of Brigadier 
General Lewis B. Hershey, and Mrs. 
Claude Wickard, wife of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. New Yorkers, includ- 
ed Mrs. Wendell Willkie, wife of the 
Republican political leader, Lily Pons, 
Metropolitan Opera star, and Ilka 
Chase, of stage and screen fame. 


Offered At No Extra Charge 


“Victory Slogan bags,” which come 
in three different sizes, are being of- 
fered to the trade by company sales- 
men at no extra cost. Jobbers and re- 
tailers get part of their grocery bag 
orders in the new patriotic designs. 

Designs and slogans already ap- 
proved and in use include: a sketch of 
the Sphinx with the wording, ‘Silence 
—Take a tip from the Sphinx. Don’t 
talk about ship movements! Don’t talk 
about war production!” 

A frying pan pouring grease into 
the loading end of a large gun urges: 
“Housewives! Save your waste kitchen 
fats! They're urgently needed by our 
Government to make glycerine—which 
makes high explosives for us and our 
Allies! Collect all used fats in a clean, 
wide-mouthed can . . . turn them over 
to your butcher regularly . . . and 
help | ep United Nations’ guns 
firing,” 

Flames licking around a kettle in 
which Hitler, Hirohito and Mussolini 
are cooking has the inscription: “Save 
On house heat and help make things 
hotter Hitler. Fuel is needed to 
build \ ipons.”” 
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Jewelry Firm Finds Essential 


War Task in Medal Making 


ETWEEN metal shortages and 
the new Manpower Commis- 
sion order, the jewelry industry 
is having its share of wartime 
difficulties. The Robbins Co., Attle- 
boro, Mass., however, has achieved an 
unusual conversion. They make medals 
—thousands of them—for Uncle Sam. 

During 1943 Robbins will produce 
5,000 Distinguished Service Crosses, 
2,000 Distinguished Service Medals, 
40,000 Silver Star medals and 9,700 
Distinguished Flying Crosses. Uncle 
Sam is preparing for deeds of heroism 
as yet undone. 

Robbins formerly manufactured a 
wide variety of special school, associ- 
ation and fraternal items such as rings, 
fraternity pins and club emblems, the 
latter for such organizations as Boy 


Scouts, Girl Scouts and Kiwanis. In 
recent years it also has developed a 
sizable business in good-will tokens. 

Because of the dramatic significance 
and colorful historigal background be- 
hind the various military awards, Rob- 
bins employes justifiably feel extra- 
ordinary pride in their contribution to 
victory. 

Oldest and scarcest of the emblems 
they make is the Award of the Purple 
Heart, created by George Washington. 
After the Revolution, this award be- 
came practically non-existent. It was 
reestablished in 1932 upon the 200th 
anniversary of Washington’s birth. In- 
scribed “For Military Valor’, it fea- 
tures a bas-relief portrait of Wash- 
ington, in gold against a purple heart. 

Ranking next to the highly-prized 


this area, 
greater. 


THE TALE OF 


-Worceste® 


(from N.B.C.’s “Tale of 412 Cities” Vol. }) 


The importance of WTAG in Central New England 
stands clearly revealed in N.B.C.'s “Tale of 412 Cities:” 
@ WTAG has 77% of the evening audience in 

Worcester alone. 


@® You can buy an hour on WTAG (national 
network rates) at a cost per radio home of 
less than half a cent. — 

For any of the other radio stations heard in 

the cost is from 30% to 200% 


Owned and operated by The Worcester Telegram-Gazette 


CITY 


is a MUST market 


NBC BASIC RED NETWORK 


PAUL H. RAYMER CO. 
National Sales Representatives 


Congressional Medal of Honor is the 
Distinguished Service Cross which cor- 
responds to the British Military Cross 
and the Croix de Guerre. Although 
established since World War I, it has 
been made retroactive to include per- 
sons who previously may have per- 
formed outstanding service which 
went unrecognized. On this basis, it 
was awarded to Lt. Andrew Summers 
for carrying the famous message to 
Garcia on assignment from President 
McKinley in the war with Spain in 
1898. Bearing the legend, ‘For Val- 
or,” this is a bronze cross two inches 
long, carrying an American eagle with 
raised wings superimposed on a laurel 
wreath. 

The Army Distinguished Service 
Medal is awarded either to military 
personnel or to citizens who render 
outstanding service to the Govern- 
ment. These Army medals are matched 
for the Navy by the Navy Cross and 
the Navy Distinguished Service Medal. 


New Process Saves Copper 


The Distinguished Flying Cross is 
the only medal awarded for achieve- 
ment in any branch of the service, 
whether it be the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps. It is given for achieve- 
ment in aerial feats and was awarded 
to Charles A. Lindbergh for his solo 
flight from New York to Paris. Not 
more than 100 of these have been 
awarded since the Cross was created 
in 1926. With 9,700 of these either 
manufactured or in process, Uncle Sam 
is anticipating some hair-raising aerial 
fireworks between now and Armistice 
Day II. 

Newest of all is the Silver Star 
Medal, established in 1932, formerly 
serving as a citation, now a medal for 
gallantry in action. 

In addition to these medals, Rob- 
bins manufactures more than a dozen 
varieties of silver wings worn on the 
tunics and caps of aviation cadets. It 
makes insignia for enlisted personnel 
of the Navy, and for officers. And it 
produces thousands of metal markers 
which every U. S. soldier wears on 
his coat lapel. 

Manufacture of the insignia ran 
head-on into metal shortages. At the 
request of the War Department, the 
company did some experimenting to 
produce a substitute for copper base 
alloy. A new process now saves three- 
fourths of that material and eliminates 
a difficult soldering job. 

Another saving was effected in the 
case of a ribbon-covered bar which 1s 
issued with every decoration. This was 
previously a handsewn ribbon wrapped 
around a brass bar with a pin tor at- 
taching to the uniform. The company 
suggested the use of an assembled bat 
which itself holds the ribbon in place. 
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Monsanto Assays Products for Their 
“Job Potential” After “V” Day 


The Monsanto management, wise to the ways of chemistry, is 


applying chemical research techniques to its own specific employ- 


ment problem for the coming peacetime. It is doubly inspired in 


this effort because the products of chemistry which Monsanto 


makes and sells are destined to play such a stellar role in the post- 


war world. Here is an outline of their post-war philosophy. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


FRANCIS J. 


CURTIS 


Director of Development and Chairman of the Post-War Planning 
Committee, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


HEN the war ends, 
one of the first and 
most important tasks 
of industry will be to 
keep its workmen employed; we must 
not throw an army of people on the 
labor market.” 

That statement was made by Francis 
J. Curtis, director of development, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Recently Monsanto created a 
committee on post-war planning and 
made Mr. Curtis chairman. The man- 
agement of that organization is confi- 
dent that, if industry can plan so that 
workmen will continue to work, no 
great collapse will come when peace 
returns. 


oe 


“Our Job Is to Plan Jobs” 


“Our job is to plan jobs for as many 
as we now employ. Men-at-work is 
our most important asset. We must 
think first in terms of work. And, I 
might add, that’s the problem of in- 
dustry everywhere in the United 
States,"’ said Mr. Curtis. 

“The gross national income this 
year is probably somewhere between 
$135,000,000,000 and $150,000,000,- 
000. We are putting at least 50% 
of that into the war effort. It is esti- 
mated that 57,000,000 men and wom- 
en are in gainful employment. If every 
company can arrange its affairs so that 
it can continue to employ its entire 
personnel after the war, there will be 
nothing to worry about. 

“We, here at Monsanto, are analyz- 
ing each of our main departments and 
are trying to determine what keeps the 
men at work. To illustrate, take our 
phenol department. Our job there, 
when V-Day comes, will be not only 
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to make phenol, but to keep the men 
at work who now are making phenol. 

“What will we do to plan for the 
change-over? Well, we will study 
sales data, we will estimate markets, 
we will do research work. Research 
may answer the question of keeping 
our phenol workmen on the payroll. 
Can we somehow continue to sell 
phenol in amounts equal to the war 
figure? Or can we keep, say, 80% 
of our phenol workmen busy? How 
far will we have to convert our phenol 
plant? What else can they make, 
which we can sell, to keep them busy ? 

“The idea is to figure men at work 
as well as phenol! 

“Planning such as that, and I am 
using this one department only as an 
illustration, is important not only for 
the post-war period, but it is important 
right now. The men in the Army are 
worrying right now about what they 
will do, what their pay and employ- 
ment will be, when the war is over. 
Millions of them are asking: 


Plan for the Boys at War 


“Will I have a job when I get 
back ?’ 

“If these men now in the Army, 
scattered overseas and everywhere, 
know that the industrial leaders back 
home are working and planning to 
give them jobs when they return, their 
morale will be far better. Morale is 
important in bringing the war to an 
early ending. We owe scientific plan- 
ning to the men who are on the battle 
fronts. 

“We do not claim credit here for 
originating this idea. I’m ready to 
credit General Electric Co., which set 
the ball rolling, and I'll credit the Na- 


tional Planning Association which, 
through conferences, has done much 
to interest industry, business and agri- 
cultural groups. Expert minds are on 
the job. 
“And the Government is listening. 
“The key is this: Give the people 
jobs and they will have the money to 
buy. You don’t have to create wants; 
you need only to create the means to 
satisfy wants. ‘Give the people pur- 
chasing power and they will buy! 
“Perhaps they will not buy all of 
the products we now are making. If 
we cannot sell the products we are 
making, it is up to us to develop some- 
thing new, something they w// buy. 
In some instances, probably in many, 
the post-war demands for a product 
will be greater than now. Service in- 
dustries, very likely, will increase. No 
doubt these conditions will take up 
some of the slack and, in a measure, 
lessen the burden. . 
“It is apparent that Washington 1s 
realizing, far better than it did during 
World War I, the danger of termi- 
nating contracts abruptly and so plung- 
ing the nation into chaos. If industry 
in general plans well enough, starting 
right now, many of our leaders are of 
the opinion that we may avoid much 
of the danger that otherwise would 
face us.” 


New Products for New Money 


Mr. Curtis pointed out to the writer 
some facts to illustrate what he meant 
by the expansion of certain products. 
For example, it took the natural rub- 
ber industry twenty-five years to 
achieve a production of 800,000 tons a 
year; now we nonchalantly expect the 
synthetic rubber industry to produce, 
in two years, at the rate of 1,000,000 
tons a year! Aluminum in 1942 will 
be seven times as great as 1939— 
after fifty years of development! 

In the plastics industry we produced 
106,000 tons in 1939 and, under wars 
stress, jumped the production to 197, 
000 tons in 1941—although we were 
then getting into the fight only in De- 
cember. Toluol production skyrock- 
eted from 30,000,000 gallons in 
1939 to an estimated more-than 100,- 
000,000 gallons in 1942. Similar 1n- 
creases are taking place in the manu 
facture of formaldehyde, nitri acid, 
sulphuric acid, chlorine, and many 
other materials needed in increased 
quantities during wartime. 
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The plastics industry, Mr. Curtis 
pointed out, now is the glamour girl 
of the chemical industry. It has charm 
and color and is being used in many 
ways. But here is something we did 
not know: Wood has been impreg- 
nated with plastics to a degree that it 
becomes moisture-proof and vermin- 
proof and has a polish which is inte- 
gral with the wood so that, as the sur- 
face wears, the polish keeps renewing 
itself. Plastic bonding materials have 
made possible the use of plywoods in 
airplane building. Plastic impregnated 
paper has been developed, which will 
have 20,000 to 40,000 pounds per 
square inch tensile strength as com- 


Buyer yesterday 
RATIONEER TODAY 


Buyer tomorrow 


pared to 4,000 to 5,000 for wood. 
Textile dyeing seems to us as old as 
history, and many finishing agents 
have been used down through the cen- 
turies. However, the use of resins in 
this field is relatively new. Resinous 
materials long have been used for 
making oilcloth and such materials, 
but now the resin is being deposited 
internally, right 77 the fibre. As a re- 
sult, cloth can be produced which is 
crease-proof and which has the resili- 
ence and luster of silk and, at the same 
time, the coolness and absorbency of 
linen. New processes have been de- 
veloped for fixing on textile fibers the 
long-chain molecules of fatty acids. 


Bistes day he will have to be SOLD again! 


Making his purchases in an open market 


, 


the retail merchant was formerly quite a 
buyer. He had to be sold. 


Today’s shortages have wrought changes 
and for the time being he is more of a 


rationeer 


.. . but the day will come when 


he will again be the hard-boiled buyer. 
Newspaper advertising daily going into the 
homes of his customers has always proven a 
powerful influence in his selection of brands. 
Through periods of scarcity and abundance 
the power of newspaper advertising flows 
steadily on and on. 


Are you using this power to full advantage 


%*% Every retail merchant 
throughout Ohio’s DOU- 
BLE-VALUE market has 
high regard for the in- 
fluence of the Blade for 
it not only blankets met- 
ropolitan Toledo . . . it 
covers his town too! 


to maintain consumer 
preference for your brand? 


TOLEDO BLADE 


...and dealer... 
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Since these are water-repellent, water 
does not really wet the cloth, and , 
cup of coftee can be spilled on a dress 
made of that material without visible 
effect. 

And no longer do we need soap to 
clean clothes. Synthetic detergents 
have been developed which are far su- 
perior. Technically, it is possible to 
pass sea water through successive beds 
of appropriate resins and make a fair- 
ly pleasant and drinkable fresh water, 
At present it is believed generally in 
the laboratories that the scientific treat- 
ment of diseases with chemicals is on 
the threshold of its greatest accom- 
plishment. Practically all of the new 
drugs still depend on one base which 
carries the name—para-aminobenzene- 
sulfonchloride! If you get it! 


The Importance of Chemistry 


Food itself is being revised. New 
foods are coming out of the chemical 
laboratories—concentrated, enriched, 
dehydrated, pre-cooked, quick-frozen 
and synthetic. One magical trick is to 
put four gallons of milk in a 3-pound 
sack; another, by dehydration, to te- 
duce 27,000,000 pounds of potatoes to 
3,000,000 pounds. This year we are 
dehydrating 300,000,000 pounds of 
eggs. 

In the field of transportation the 
motor car, the airplane, and the Die- 
sel-driven tractor, as well as the loco- 
motive—all have been given increased 
performance by the chemist. The yard- 
stick of fuel performance today is 
taken directly from the chemist’s vo- 
cabulary—octane. 

Back in 1920 the average octane 
number of our fuels was around 65; 
today our aviation fuels are 100-octane 
or higher. A troop-transport plane 
has a cruising radius of 2,400 miles 
with 100-octane fuel; with 73-octane 
its radius would be cut down to 1,600 
miles. Of course, engines have had to 
be re-designed to take advantage of 
the chemist’s findings. Future motor 
cars may be built of lighter metals 
and plastics and run on 150-octane 
fuel. 

Life preservers previously were 
made of kapok. The Japs cut off the 
supply which came from the East In- 
dies. Now the Navy is using a life 
jacket made of milkweed floss which 
has six times the buoyancy of cork. 
Three pounds of it will keep a man 
afloat 100 hours. Last fall 50,000 
acres of milkweed (an erstwhile pest) 
was harvested from the sandy soil of 
northern Michigan. 

Right now much of the genius of 
America is directed toward making 
machines for war. In the future we 
will turn our minds to peace. War 
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stirs things up. When World War I 
fell about our ears, it has been said, 
our bankers had not really heard of 
the chemical industry, even though, 
reckoning from the time of its recog- 
nized birth, it was 123 years old. Un- 
til but a few years ago it was not con- 
sidered a fit subject for discussion at 
a sales executives’ conference. 

“Why all this bringing of chemis- 
try into a discussion of post-war plan- 
ning?’ asked Mr. Curtis. “Well, 
chemistry is going to play a big part 
in post-war development, and business, 
I think, can take a page from chemis- 


try’s notebook. By that I mean, do 


research, think ahead, lay blueprints 
upon the table for building the future. 
What the chemical industry has ac- 
complished it has accomplished by 
plowing a goodly share of its income 
back into research.” 

Mr. Curtis explained, however, that 
there is something more to it than just 
spending money. The research the 
chemical industry is doing is done 
carefully and wisely and is guided by 
men who know where they are going. 

‘There have been times,”’ he added, 
‘when the chemical industry has spent 
as much as 4 to 5% of its gross in- 
come in research. Fifty years ago a 
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1943! 
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company that spent 1% on research 
would be considered a bit unorthodox: 
just prior to World War II al! other 
industries spent only 2/10ths of 1% 
of their total sales dollars on research, 
while the chemical industry was spend- 
ing sixteen to seventeen times that 
much. 

We were having lunch in the em. 
ployes’ dining room while we talked, 
Francis J. Curtis, chairman of the 
post-war planning committee of the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., picked up a 
glass cruet—there was one like it on 
each table—and poured some water. 
white fluid into his coffee. Offering 
it, he explained: 

“Saccharin solution.”” Then he said: 

“I believe, if we can get the best 
business minds at work, we can map 
the nation’s future, plan for the post- 
war period, and all come out of it 
much better. Why can’t national pros- 
perity and safety be planned as prog- 
ress is planned in the laboratory?” 

We had no answer to his argument. 


(This is the tenth of a series of articles 
on post-war planning. The titles and 
dates of appearance of the first nine are 
listed below: 


“Post-War Planning: What Is It, and 
What Shall We Do About It?,.” by A. 
R. Hahn, Managing Editor, Sates Mav. 
AGEMENT, September 1, 1942. 


“Report No. 2 on Post-War Planning: 
The Producers Council Program,” Octo- 
ber 1, 1942. 


“Research for Post-War Planning: A 
Practical Five-Point Program,” based on 
an interview with Dr. Lyndon O. Brown, 
Vice-President in Charge of Marketing, 
Lord & Thomas, October 10, 1942. 


“Nine Important Problems You and I 
Will Face on V-Day,” by Lee MeCanne, 
Assistant General Manager, Stromberg: 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., November 
15, 1942. 


“The Human Side of Industry's Post 
War Management Problem,” by Hugo A. 
Bedau, December 1, 1942. 


“That ‘Happier Tomorrow’: If We 
Want It, We Must Plan Today,” by 
Stanley Holme, Economist, General Elec. 
tric Special Planning Committee, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., December 15, 1942. 


“Philadelphia Blueprints a Program 
for Civie Post-War Preparation,” January 
1, 1943. 


“Has Business Been Dodging Its Prop- 
er Political Responsibilities?” based on 
an interview with Louis Ruthenberg, 
President, Servel, Inc., January 15, 1943. 


“In the Best Interest of All Selling, 
Should We Kill Straight Commission: 
by W. R. Jenkins, Sales Director, North- 
western National Life Insurance © 
February 1, 1943. 


Individual reprints of each are avail- 
able without charge from Saves MA‘ 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Multiple copies, 3 cents each— 
The Editors). 
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ae 


The 


situation is critical, 


so Fuller asked for action. 


Paint Firm Advertising Seeks ‘To 


Kase West Coast Housing Crisis 


To help the Government’s War Housing Centers develop imme- 


diate response from the public in a campaign to create suitable 


living quarters for thousands of essential war workers, W. P. Fuller 


sponsors posters carrying a direct appeal and a local tie-in. 


N February first, a sensation- 

ally simple 24-sheet poster was 

put up in war production cen- 

ters in the West, in states in- 
cluding California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Arizona, and Utah. And it will 
be read as avidly as the morning news 
because it deals with what is consid- 
ered one of the most critical problems 
on the West Coast: shelter shortage 
for war workers in defense plant areas. 
The poster headline reads: ‘Put a 
Roof Over a Warworker’s Family!’ 
and then continues in three telegraphic 
lines: “Rent Your Spare Space Now 
tor Cash! Remodeling Materials Avail- 
able! Phone War Housing Center 
Su.6867 Immediately.” The posters 
ate being put out by W. P. Fuller & 
Co., the largest manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of paint in the West (Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., San Francisco, is 
the advertising agency.), but the only 
commercial” in the announcement is 
a cut of a Fuller paint can in the 


lower right-hand corner. Color and 
design, the company officials say, are 
reduced to utmost simplicity to em- 
Phasize the importance of the words 
themselves.” The advance goodwill, 
Which this program of cooperation 
with W Housing officials is already 
feaping, surprises both the company 
executives and the agency managing 
the cam} gn. 

Attracted by available jobs at the 
highest iy they ever have earned, 
Workers vo to San Francisco, Seattle, 
Oaklan. Vallejo, or one of the sev- 
eral score of war production areas in 
FEBRUARY 15, 1943 


the far west. They get the jobs, then 
look about for homes for their fam- 
ilies who want to follow them. After 
six or eight weeks of unlucky hunt- 
ing, the men (and women) quit and 
go home. Despite high wages, they 
do not want to live alone; in fact, they 
can’t afford to when they have to feed, 
clothe and lodge themselves and then 
send keep-money back home. 

Investigations show that, while the 
quit-rate varies from city to city, as a 
whole it is so bad, with dangerous 
peaks at some points, that it is slowing 
the production lines for ships, planes, 
tanks, and other war materials. Some 
shipyard reports show a 100% turn- 
over in workers in a year. 

The problem is a growing one and 
threatens to become more acute in the 
months to come. The Government 
has taken cognizance of the gravity, 
with the result that the National Hous- 
ing Agency has stepped in and set up 
War Housing Centers in seventy or 
more cities where studies showed that 
housing for war workers was so criti- 
cally scarce as to be “sabotaging pro- 
duction.” 

The War Housing Centers have au- 
thority to lease any suitable space— 
never mind whether it is a loft, a 
store, hotel, house, or apartment build- 
ing, so long as it is possible to convert 
it into family units for workers. 
Leases are for seven years. The Fed- 
eral Government takes over insurance, 
taxes, mortgage, puts up money for 
remodeling, writes off the cost to the 
owner over seven years, and guaran- 
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the state. 
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1940. 
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* THE GARY POST-TRIBUNE advo- 
cates the preservation of the system 
of free enterprise. 
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@ The first and only Atlas of its kind. Designed 
strictly for the business man according to his 
own ideas. Helps him overcome worries and 
salesmen’s routing difficulties caused by gaso- 
line rationing and war-time travel restrictions. 
Gives a quick, accurate survey of every locality in 


the U.S. 


Shows all State and County sales territo- 


ries — populations and locations of all towns and cities — railway 
and highway routes and distances between all points. Each State 
—covered by 3 maps—in a section by itself —and everything 
pertaining thereto in the same section, next to each map. 
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The Needed Link Between Sales Executives and the Field 


@ Briefly—it is size 12x15 inches. 240 pages. 
Looseleaf binder. Eye-ease treated. Flex- 
ible cover. The price is only $10.00 prepaid. 
But it costs you nothing for 10 days’ FREE 
examination. 


@ Send coupon for this Atlas. You must see 
it. Learn what it will do for you and asso- 
ciates in your office. If you don’t find it the 
most convenient, time-saving reference— 
exactly what you need in your business— 
send it back and the examination costs you 
nothing. Descriptive literature on request. 
But why wait? You need this Atlas NOW. 
Send for it—keep it—or return it—just as 
you wish. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just Mail Us the Coupon or 
a... Your _Own Letterhead 


= GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 

Maps, Atlases, and Globes since 1867 

730 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send me Cram’s New Business-Man’s Atlas 

of U. S. on 10-day examination basis. 
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tees the owner a fixed return based op 
rental values of the units converted. 

At the same time, War H, ising 
Center operations include home-find. 
ing services, rentals of single ‘rooms, 
renovation of existing apartments, and 
anything which will help to provide 
shelter for the homeless war workers 
and their families. 

What makes news to every property 
owner is the extremely high priority 
rating for conversion and renovation 
materials: AA3. All this action put to- 
gether eventually will provide needed 
homes. But there is a time element. 
particularly in spreading news of the 
need, and information concerning con- 
version possibilities, to the thousands 
of property owners who might help. 
The first War Housing Center in the 
country was set up only last October, 
Getting it under way has been slow. 


That Important Local Angle 


Looking around for a direct way to 
aid the war effort, on the West Coast. 
W. P. Fuller & Co. executives thought 
they saw where they might fit in. Lo- 
cal Fuller representatives called on 
War Housing Center managers in 30- 
odd cities during January of this year 
with photostats of the poster, already 
in production. The housing officials 
were overjoyed to see so much com- 
mercial space contributed to their 
cause, because their own promotion 
plans had barely jelled. In the Fuller 
announcements they saw an opportun- 
ity to start at once. Fuller branch 
managers are already writing home, 
after interviews with housing men: 
“Hit the nail on the head’’; “perfectly 
timed,” “housing manager tickled to 
death,” and similar comments. 

In addition to the posters, full-color 
reproductions, 35” x 14”, are to be 
offered to western industries, also blot- 
ters, in color, which carry the same 
message. For painting the design on 
walls and fences of industrial plants, 
Fuller provides complete lettering and 
coloring guide. 

One of the points in the program 
which went straight to the heart of the 
Housing Center officials was the em- 
phasis placed on the local angle. This 
was accomplished by featuring the lo- 
cal Housing Center's telephone num- 
ber (a different number for each city 
or center, of course). Since average 
persons never know how to locate 4 
Government agency, this widespread 
publicizing of the strategic telephone 
numbers makes the campaign infinitely 
more effective, as does the urgent fe 
quest to “phone . . . immediately. 

Considerable remodeling and reno- 
vating activity is expected belore the 
usual “paint-up, clean-up” season of 
the Spring of 1943. 
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THAT OTHER MIRACLE OF FACTORY CONVERSION 


Evidence piles up daily of the miracle wrought by 
American Industry in the physical conversion of the 
nation’s factories to all-out war effort—achievement 
so far above the wildest estimates of Hitler’s spies 
and production experts as to leave him and his hench- 


men trembling .. . their “dream” crumbling. 


This miracle of change-over—the astronomical in- 
creases in volume—the steady breaking of new speed 
records almost as soon as they are made—has not been 
entirely a physical transformation. Behind it all— 
pacing the gigantic progress in design, in the uncanny 
stretching of materials, in improving machine per- 
formance, in discovering new and better methods of 
production and transportation . . . in adding so 
greatly to the effectiveness of manpower . . . is amaz- 
ing progress in converting the industrial brain power 


of the nation . . . the idea factories. 


In the conversion of idea factories business papers 


41% 
51% 
6%o 
| %o 


Sound, pointed editorial quickens reader interest . . . 


said "They are doing a 


DUSTRY TO SERVE OUR ARMED FORCES... . 


occupy a primary position—akin to blueprints in the 
physical conversion. Business paper editors went 
beyond the challenge in fulfilling their responsibili- 
ties to help industry win the unrelenting battle of 
production. ... 


And business paper advertisers have matched the 
editors’ enterprise in stepping up the idea factories 
to top-speed, three-shift, wartime effort. They realize 
no less than the editors that without idea conversion 
there can be no physical conversion . .. and they 
appraise the job business papers are doing in terms 
of contracts totaling millions of dollars. 


Members of the National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, for example, were asked to give their indi- 
vidual opinion of the degree to which the majority 
of business papers have converted editorially to the 
special problems created by the war. Here is how 
they voted: 


said "They are doing a splendid job." 
said "They are doing a good job." 
said "They are doing a fair job." 


poor job." 


in both text and advertising. 


You AS A MAN CAN po! 


, he homefiewnt ws deliver 
coun. and SE THERE, WITH ENOUGH 
thin, we've gos to herp op the ques and encegy of ow! 
eer at 


Continue so caltewt ali the wrap moval pontble.. serve a tied 
workers. .a0 wad wardens... geuw vicmey ° 
tend sates sad ether peasietie delves, wea Seat 


CHING UP, FOLKS we've © war te win! 


Not just ballyhoo, but a specific program for everyone—salesman, bottler, civilian. 


Dr. Pepper Marshals Field Men 


In Home-Front Morale Campaign 


Realizing that their business is non-essential, this soft drink firm 


organized a Morale Minute Man drive which is giving salesmen and 


dealers the confidence and dignity which come with the knowledge 


that they are contributing directly to the war effort. 


Based on an interview by J. Richard Brown with 


W. V. 


BALLEW 


Vice-President, Dr. Pepper Co. 
Dallas, Texas 


N the walls of a large Dallas 

corporation building, these 

questions are framed and 

hung where everyone can see 
them: 

“Is it the right thing to do?” 

“If so, what is the best way to do 
it?” 

In these questions is idealism and 
hard common sense and, taken togeth- 
er, they make up a potent and work- 
able motto. Idealism comes first. 

In slightly different form, the Dr. 
Pepper Co., soft drink manufacturers, 
also of Dallas, must have asked them- 
selves these questions 
launched their Morale Minute Man 
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when they 


Program in late 1942 and their new 
Watch Program of 1943. ‘What is 
the right thing for the Dr. Pepper 
Co. to do about the war?” This ques- 
tion found its answer in two words: 
“build morale.” This was the logical 
answer because the Dr. Pepper Co. 
was engaged in work which threw it in 
contact with millions of every-day citi- 
zens who were affected by the war. 
The program was planned and di- 
rected by W. V. Ballew, vice-presi- 
dent, The Dr. Pepper Co., and Ed 
Davidson, sales promotion manager. 
The key thought to back up the Dr. 
Pepper plan to build morale would 
necessarily have to be in the title, so 


‘Morale Minute Man” was chosen. 
This title not only expressed the fund- 
amental idea, but it was identified 


‘closely with the figure of the Minute 


Man of 1776 which is used so exten- 
sively in the sale of War Bonds. Why 
try to be clever or original when you 
could join up with a trooper like that 
—a trooper on the march? the Dr. 
Pepper management asked. The title, 
too, was alliterative without being 
corny; more than that, it tied in very 
closely with the clock slogan of the 
Dr. Pepper Co.: “Drink a bite to eat 
at 10, 2 and 4.” 

Beyond that, there was little at- 
tempt, or desire, to tie the campaign in 
with the company’s advertising of 
product. This was to be the Dr. Pep- 
per company’s part in the war effort. 

The first mailing went out on Sep- 
tember 2 to the company’s 400 bot- 
tlers. It included a letter explaining 
the plan to line up company, bottlers, 
route salesmen, dealers, and consum- 
ers in a “Chins Up” program which 
would help morale on the home front. 
It contained a pledge card for the bot- 
tler, to be signed by him, and then 
posted in his plant where the route 
salesmen and employes could all sig 
it. This card, a company affair 
pledged Dr. Pepper workers to an all: 
out war effort by conserving equip: 
ment and tires, buying of war bonds, 
and building confidence by radiating 
confidence. Sixty-second successful 
selling sentences were to be used on 
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each dealer call, to help win the war 
by “Keeping Chins Up.” 

A third enclosure was an eight-page 
booklet, 51/,” x 81/,”, explaining the 
plan more tully, quoting the President 
of the United States on the importance 
of morale, quoting Mr. Ballew on 
what the bottler could do, outlining 
plans for fifteen-minute meetings, and 
containing five of the sixty-second mo- 
rale talks which the route salesmen 
were to give to dealers. 

The fourth enclosure of the first 
mailing was a pamphlet for distribu- 
tion among dealers who, in turn, gave 
it to consumers. This was a four-page 


leaflet, 51,” x 8l1/4.”, with a pnoto- 
graph of a smiling Dr. Pepper sales- 
man on the front cover. The two in- 
side pages told of the importance of 
morale and what the 750,000 Dr. Pep- 
per dealers would do to further the 
cheerful and confident spirit in Amer- 
ica. The codperation of the Dr. Pep- 
per Co. with the various demands of 
war agencies also was told. This was 
important because it helped to explain 
why Dr. Pepper's were not always 
available. On the back cover was 


shown the Dr. Pepper pledge with a 
line drawing of a Dr. Pepper salesman 


rolling up his sleeves, ready for work. 


ON’T be fooled by that often- 
heard expression, “Let’s go into 
the dime store.” 


Millions of men, women and chil- 
dren say it every day but mean 
“Let’s go into the 5e to $1.00 and 
up store. 


While the original nickel and dime 
appeal is still foremost in their 
minds, they know that today they 
can find a variety of big-value mer- 
chandise at prices ranging up to $1.00 
and more. Not only do they know 
that they can find wearing apparel, 
dress accessories, household prod- 
ucts, hosiery, dinnerware, ete., at 


39c, 79e, $1.19 and up—but they are 
buying it in increasing quantities! 


Which leads us to suggest that if you 
have a new or old product that sells 
(or could be produced to sell) from 
5e to $1.00 and up, you should show 
samples to the executive office buy- 
ers of these so-called “5 & 10” syndi- 
cate (chain) stores. 


If you are interested in knowing 
how to go about it—or who these 
buyers are, and where to see them, 
write to the Service Department of 
The SYNDICATE STORE MER. 
CHANDISER, the trade paper for 


this billion dollar market. 


p Here's a tip for you—these thousands of “5 & 10” stores are aptly 
e e tagged the ‘‘Department Store of The Masses.” After the war they 
will be an even greater factor as a major retail market. Think of them when 


doing your post-war planning. 


For market facts write: 


SYNDICATE STORE MERCHANDISER 


79 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CEA cnicaco + LosaANcetes « artanta QB 
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\ THAT HAS PROSPERED BY SERVICE / 
A\: 


The WATCH campaign pro- 
vided a natural tie-up to the 
Dr. Pepper slogan: “Drink 
a bite to eat at 10, 2 and 4.” 


“Let’s Go America, Minutes Count” 
in large red script letters gave addi- 
tional meaning to the slogan, pledge 
and picture. All four of these en- 
closures were in red and blue with 
white stars, and all of them had a 
drawing or an illustration of a clock 
face. 

This launched the program. “The 
Minute Man Messenger,’ a mimeo- 
graphed three-page letter signed by Ed 
Davidson, immediately followed. It 
contained complete instructions for 
holding fifteen-minute meetings at bot- 
tlers’ plants. News and Views, the 
company’s regular monthly sales house 
organ, reported progress of the plan 
and added further to its momentum. 
Arm bands, given to route salesmen, 
created interest and comment. Stickers, 
about twice the size of postage stamps, 
also were furnished for use on letters, 
shipments, statements, etc. Meanwhile, 
company song books for use at meet- 
ings were available to bottlers, and the 
entire program was put on records for 
performance during meetings. 

The company has a Bob Crane song 
book for use at conventions, meetings, 
picnics, etc., and several new numbers 
quickly were added. ‘The Dr. Pepper 
Victory Song,” played to the tune of 
“The Marines Hymn,” has a verse 
which goes like this: 


There’s a job for every loyal son 
As we answer to the call 

It's to keep our country’s morale up 
While we make the Axis fall 

Let's remind our fellow countrymen 
We'll have victory in the end 

And be proud to bear the title of 
Morale Minute Men 


“Chins Up” to the tune of “Oh Su- 
zanna” has this chorus: 


Doc-tor Pepper 

All out for victory : 
Is helping dear Old Uncle S. 
To keep our country free 


“This is a war all around the 
globe,” said Mr. Ballew, “and no mao 
or group of men can win it without 
the help of the American peop! That 
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is why we believe that we have made 
some contribution to the war—because 
our 400 bottlers have 2,000 route 
salesmen calling on 750,000 dealers. 
These dealers serve 75,000,000 Amer- 
ican citizens throughout the Dr. Pep- 
per empire. It's what the Army calls 
line organization. 

Such a program, built on sound 
fundamentals and pushed by an exper- 
ienced organization, was certain to suc- 
ceed, Bottlers, route salesmen and 
dealers—all began writing in to tell 
how they were applying the Morale 
Minute Man idea in their communi- 
ties. This spontaneous and local ap- 
plication of the idea was just what the 
doctor ordered. 

It started Dr. Pepper's own organ- 
ization really doing things instead of 
idling. Instead of talking to a dealer 
about rationing, the salesmen began to 
talk about winning the war. Instead 
of delivering the rationed cases and 
calling it a day, salesmen and dealers 
got busy and bolstered people up. And 
where in America is the spirit of de- 
mocracy more practiced than around a 
soft drink stand, whether it’s in the 
lobby of a skyscraper or on stands at 
the entrance of the combination black- 
smith-shop and garage in some town? 

A high morale calls for action. 
What to do? Dr. Pepper started 1943 
with the natural extension of the 
build-morale idea. This time bottlers, 
route salesmen, dealers, consumers— 
all were urged to get squarely into the 
fight, to be a Worker At The Civilian 
Homefront, to become a W-A-T-C-H. 

Out went a new patriotically de- 
signed booklet, telling what men could 
do, what women could do, what chil- 


* 


dren could do, to help win the war. 
The clock face, with the 10, 2 and 4, 
is still usable in the new campaign, 
pointing out that MINUTES COUNT. 
So was the Morale Minute Man 
Pledge and the Smash the Axis theme. 
And, as the Morale Minute Man had 
been directed largely to men, the new 
program called for enlistment of every 
man, woman and child in his particu- 
lar sphere of work. ‘‘Be a Watch” 
has been put on lapel buttons, arm 
bands, etc., and full information is to 
be made available through distribution 
of millions of pamphlets showing 


what you can do as a WATCH Work- 
er At The Civilian Homefront. The 
“Become a Watch” will be included 
in the company’s newspaper advertis- 
ing for 1943. 

This, then, is how one southwestern 
company, in one sense a non-essential 
industry, is meeting a wartime situa- 
tion. By holding firmly to fundamen- 
tals, by using imagination, by showing 
enthusiasm, its own organization and 
its own personnel have been made 
stronger, its dealers have been enlisted 
in a common cause, and prosecution of 
the war has been helped materially. 


‘Are YOU Ready—To Sell 


The Idea Of FREE ENTERPRISE? 


With the outlining of post-war plans 
by Business Leaders — Sales and 
Advertising Men will face a double- 
barreled job. 1) . .To SELL the IDEA 


Ny 
COOPERATION Men af 
STALL LLM of. SexaPeration to Business to speed 


powered production program. 2) .. 

To SELL the IDEA of Co-operation 
to the Public and thus unshackel 
Free Enterprise. 


A PRACTICAL BOOK ... 


Based on the Author’s actual experi- 
ences in 48 States and Canada. 


HAROLD POST is a business man. Working 

with the late F. S. Cunningham, president of Butler 

Brothers, and later in Canada, he pioneered high-speed, co-operative 

sales methods via the Independent Co-operative Chains. From tested, front-line 

experience, he short-cuts unworkable theory—separates—sitplifies—rebuilds—and brings into un- 

derstandable and workable pattern this vague, elusive thing called “morale”, ‘teamwork’, “‘co- 

| operation”. . . . In a convincing review of incidents and through graphic illustrations he builds 

a case history of the birth and development of a new idea-selling technique. . . . Mr. Post presents 

to Business a MIDDLE-GROUND OF CO-OPERATION between theoretical forced co-operation 

and regimentation on the one hand and uncontrolled individualism on the other. . . . But most 

| important, his book tells when and how men in sales and advertising can strengthen free enter- 

prise for business by organizing the true story of our American business system and com- 
municating it to the un-informed, or worse, the mis-informed public. 


THIS HELPFUL 210 PAGE BOOK—VISIONED for QUICK and EASY READING—TELLS 


WHY an uninformed Public accepts the appeals of the anti-business demagogue. 
.. . Why Business was mute while being whipped by the politician. . . . Why 
each economic group isolates itself in shrill cry for self interest. ... Why high 
pressure “Super-salesmanship” cannot win the public co-operation Business 
needs and now seeks. . . . Why we find defeatism in Business. . . . Why there 
is no appeal in Business’ talk about “method.” . .. Why the individual refuses 
to co-operate until he has clear understanding of his economic security. .. . 
Why OBSTACLE-IDEAS in Business and Public minds block the MIDDLE- 
ROAD to agreement. 


HOW a routine called “DIRECT PERSUASION” removes those idea-obstacles 
and opens the middle-road to understanding. . . . How it finds—organizes—and 
communicates vital information. . . . How it translates proposed “methods” into 
strong human appeals... and because it follows the natural pattern of how the 
individual thinks—establishes co-operation. . . . Post gives detailed suggestions 
how Business can win co-operation of people in Business, Labor, the Public 
and Government with “direct persuation.” 


SF SSSSS SSS SSS SSSSSS SS SS SSSSSSS SSeS Seeee Seeeeeeueqcoae#cgseee4 


it 

: ACCEPT THIS BOOK ON A 5 DAY INSPECTION OFFER : 
| 2 0 Cc. C. NELSON PUBLISHING CO... APPLETON, WISCONSIN & 
; $ —- Send copies of “CO-OPERATION GOES TO WORK” on your 5 
Py Postpaid money-back five day inspection offer. : 
' , 
a $2.35 each for eenpaediiiian : 
= order of five. Street .. “4 
4 $2.25 each for City and State............. — a ee 
: order of ten. [] Check or Money Order Enclosed | Send ¢.0.D. § 
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achievement. Laboratory work was 
continued, and the newest result js 4 
unit which contains only 4 pounds and 
12 ounces of metal! Between March 
1942, and the New Year, the company 
had produced and sold nearly 100,009 
refrigerators. That's more than it had 
sold in any single year since 1937 
Masonite has been substituted largely 
for the metal used. 

“It is the best performing ice te. 
frigerator in our history,” J. H. Gan. 
zer, vice-president and general sales 
manager, told a writer for SM. “'Steel 
is a better conductor of heat than Ma. 
sonite and tests show that this new 
refrigerator, born of necessity, brings 
a lower temperature with less ice melt. 
age. The advantage is an important 
one during wartime. 


Distribution Is Increased 


“How the refrigerator stands up 
through the years, of course, will have 
to be proved with time. We have an 
acceleration test room at the plant 
where models are being given the 
works, with destructive conditions 
speeded up. In this room we have two 
models, one of steel and the other of 
Masonite, and after thirteen gruelling 
weeks of high temperature and high 
humidity, the new unit was in much 
The new wartime Coolerator contains only 4 pounds and 12 ounces of metal, giving better shape.” 
lower temperature with less melting. The shelves are fabricated of hard wood, the The wartime unit has shelves fabri- 
knobs are plastic and even the handles are of non-metal material. cated of hard wood, turned rods about 
the size of a lead pencil firmly fast- 
' ened in a frame; plastic knobs and a 
Coolerator Metal-less (Almost) laminated Masonite handle. Mason- 
P ite, Mr. Ganzer explained, is in ye 

2 B t M t | Sh tag a semi-plastic, in that the wood of 

Ice Box cats aterials or € which is made runs 20% lignin 
which is a plastic material found in 
The electric refrigerator industry’s poison turned out to be meat —_ almost all types of wood. 

Up to last spring the Coolerator re- 
frigerator always had _ been sold 
solely through ice manufacturers, the Coolerator now has dis- — through ice manufacturers who took 

; over the sale of ice refrigerators only 
tribution in 7,000 stores in all 48 states and Alaska. because they wanted to sell ice. Being 
first of all ice producers and ice mer- 

Based on an interview with chandisers, the sale of refrigerators 

was secondary and, as a rule, none too 

J. H. GANZER good a sales job could be credited to 

them. A few did an excellent job in 
recent years. : 

Next, with tire rationing, the draft, 
and the manpower shortage, what fire 
they did have in selling died down. 

NCE again that thing which to make the average family unit. Coolerator had that problem to solve. 
used to be called American in- What to do about it? But, in looking over the field, it made 
genuity has risen to whip a The Coolerator Co., Duluth, Minn., a discovery. Trained mechanical fe 
problem. One of the first about Sept. 1, 1941, began making frigerator men everywhere were losing 

things ordered stopped after the war plans for a non-metal box. The idea their jobs because they had no more 
got under way, if you remember cor- was to eliminate steel, and anything refrigerators to sell. Trained orgat- 
rectly, was the manufacture of me- else which was uppermost under pri- izations, experienced in selling refrig: 
chanical refrigerators. Ice refrigera- orities. By March Federal permission erators, were falling apart. 

tors got the governmental hot foot at to go ahead was given. “Coolerator, with a unit not stopped 
about the same time because in recent The first new type refrigerator had by priorities, stepped into the picture. 
years they'd gone to metals and it took some 20 pounds of metal in it, which It saw the chance to save jobs and 
160 pounds of steel and other metals was considered, at the moment, an make sales for itself. It went to the 


for this Minnesota manufacturer of ice units. Sold a year ago 


Vice-President and General Sales 
Manager, The Coolerator Co.., 
Duluth, Minn. 
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The Taj Mahal, built by Shah 
Jahan at Agra, India as a tomb for 
his wife, required 18 years to com- 
plete. It is recognized as the most 
perfect example of the Mogul style 
of architecture, and is considered 
by many to be the most beautiful 


building in the world. 


OT 


Radio advertisers have, for many years, recog- 
nized WTIC as the foremost medium for deliver- 
ing sales in the Southern New England market. 
The extremely high per family income and radio 
ownership in this wealthy area plus WTIC’s 
power, prestige and listener acceptance produce a 
sales combination difficult to equal. 


Include WTIC in your next radio appropria- 
tion, and learn for yourself why we continue to 
insist 


“There’s Not Another Like It!”’ 


DIRECT ROUTE TO AMERICA’S NO. 1 MARKET 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 
Member of NBC and New England Regional Network 


Represented by WEED & COMPANY, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco and Hollywood 


Before in 


Muskegon is one of the _ busiest 
cities in America’s Largest Wartime 
Market ... Michigan! More families 

. more money ... more sales op- 
portunities than ever before in its his- 
tory! Employment in 50 major in- 
dustries during last two months has 
increased another 13% compared to 
the 5-year monthly average. 

Whether its dehydrated soups or 
bread spreads, you'll find a stand-out 
market in Muskegon . . covered 


practically to every home by the Mus- 


MUSKEGON 


is Bustier than kv 


47 


kegon Chronicle—a Booth Michigan 
Newspaper. 

Everybody in Muskegon reads the 
Chronicle. It's on the table, ready 
and handy, whenever the reader wants 
it, regardless of constantly changing 
working hours. 

For more information on the Mus- 
kegon Market . . . and the Chronicle 
... call I, A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd Street, 
New York, or J. E. Lutz, 435 N. Mich- 


igan Avenue, Chicago. 


Coming! 
The 14th Edition 


of 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
ANNUAL SURVEY 
of 
BUYING POWER 


April 


10 


mechanical refrigerator peovle with 
its story. They saw the poiir. Noy 


1 
Coolerator has distribution in all 4 = 
states and Alaska; yes, they sell ice re. B ‘ is 
frigerators there, too; also in Cub, er 
South Africa and other ‘reachable’ " 
countries. b 
More than 7,000 stores that neve; § ° 
sold them before are handling Cool. * 
erators with trained salesmen and some BP 
600 distributor salesmen are out and Bo” 
at it. pk 
“Business this year should be limit. § . 
ed only by our ability to produce; y 
said Mr. Ganzer. ‘“We feel that we are 
doing an important wartime job be Bo. 
cause foods are extremely valuable and "Tt 
must be kept free from loss. Mechan. f be 
ical refrigeration, under wartime con. f 7 
ditions, can break down. And foods § es 
are more important than ever.” re 
the 
One Model Speeds Output lea 
He produced from his files a clip BF , 
ping from the Detroit Free Press. tf 5 
told a gloomy story: how in Detroit f 
trouble calls were coming in, asking F .,, 
for service men to repair mechanical F op, 
refrigerators at the rate of 326 a day. fF | 
Eighty-two and a half per cent of the P gr 
contractors had a shortage of repair F of 


who had been called into service. F 
Also, in many instances, repair parts 
were not available; and the matter was 
made worse because the men still left} 
were compelled to work first on units 
rated essential to the war service. B sel 

Formerly Coolerator produced 25 


men, 70% of them having lost 99 men tal 


5 


€ 
models of refrigerators, many of them . 
varying in size. Today, due to the 

exigencies of war, it is concentrating pu 
on a single model. This speeds up § 4 
output and reduces costs. The model § y, 
now in production is rated at five cu § p, 
bic feet and has an ice capacity of 75 § 5, 
pounds. The practice is to service it B jj 
with 50-pound blocks. The use of § »y 
never less than 50 pounds reduces the § jy 
mileage of the ice companies by a B x 
least 25%. Ti 

“We have long used Masonite to § ;;, 
some extent,”” said Mr. Ganzer, “but B tj 
we never had been able to bend it. We 
were told that it couldn’t be done. Be § x, 
cause it couldn’t be done, we went § q& 
ahead and did it. Our process of § g 
bending enables us to give the front o § y 
the box a curved effect. The finish 6 § 
a synthetic enamel, baked on. The job § js 
weighs about 10% less than the old BR 
metal unit. 

“No price as yet has been fixed 00 & ¢, 
our newest model by OPA, but we & § n, 
pect it to be put at about $74.50. That § tg 
compares with $92 for the same siz § wy 
in steel. A 

“What's more, because our unit IS § p, 
made of materials not coming under pe 
high priorities, almost 100%, priority B fc 
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With B i; pot necessary to purchase one. in 
Now addition ‘o that, our salesmen are trav- 
4g eling fewer miles now than they did in 
€ te B the days when they were selling fewer 
cuba, BB nits.” 
able’ Mr. Ganzer contemplatively told of 
a brightening incident. The company 
never B + one time had a salesman who 
Coo! S pounded off up around 70,000 miles a 
some BH vear with his car. Today he doesn’t 
t and BH take his car out of his home town at 
all. When he travels he takes trains, 
limit often standing in the aisles between 
luce,” § stops. 
ve are “But he’s selling more units than he 
b be- Fi ever did before,’ Mr. Ganzer added. 
€ and B “jt may be the old story that you can’t 
chan- FB sel] while you’re on the road. Again, 
"Con it may be that it pays to hold more 
foods meetings, pull dealers together, espe- 


) cially in the smaller cities, and pump 
| the sales story into them. We may be 
ut learning something about selling.” 
; clip- = 2 " > 
vs; Ip Selling Stresses Performance 


detroit Mr. Ganzer issues three bulletins 
isking each week: one to factory salesmen, 
anical B one to distributors, and one to retail 
a day. salesmen. Each bulletin is a mimeo- 
of the graphed job, written in the language 
repair of salesmen, carrying to some degree 


) men F tales of everyday incidents in the sales 
ervice. & field and considerable ‘how and why.” 
parts F He tries to get notes with a sales point 
er was F in them. One of his typical messages 
Il left Faye: 
» UNS “There's been altogether too much 
ae selling on scarcity. Tell ‘em they can 
ed 250 set our refrigerator. Tell the story. 
f them F Sell the job it will do.” 
to the To tell the Coolerator story to the 
trating @ public, advertisements running from 
eds up B a column to a full page are used in 
model 


various national media and in news- 
we? ~ papers. The current schedule includes 
(Of Et Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, La- 
|B dies Home Journal, Country Gentle- 
use Of B man, This Week, and American 
ces the Weekly. Rotogravure is employed in 


vice it 


by a newspapers in 30 major markets. 
Trade papers include Ice & Refrigera- 
nite (0 & tion and Refrigeration. Total circula- 
fr, but tion will run 45,000,000 in March. 
it. We A slide film also is used by factory 
ne. Be & salesmen and distributors to give need- 
e wen! Bed education to dealers. It is on 


ioe an 

vont of standard )-mm film and can be used 

nich i with any standard Illustravox or Viso- 
1 ° - ° ° 

- oh Batic projector. The running time 

EO Peo gh garg Brae 

he old ‘8 minutes. It is titled, ‘“Today’s 

he Refriger tor Answer.” 

lian The sales job today, with us, is 

wo Sy, said Mr. Ganzer. “But, right 
we &% & now. wi ps ages 

,W it is no problem, we want 
nti ain inen for after-the-war years 
When the soing will be tougher.” 

on to Coolerator, the com- 

voting about 25% of its ca- 

‘oducts which are needed 

lor the -:med forces. 
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EXCLUSIVE NEWS 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
7 ee re All Saved But 4 inks; 


Defines Issues, -=- 4 | ote Agai t ow 
AtStakein War === °: | Key 
ngewe Tem 


WPA Requires 
wot en's) 14,000 Jobs 
=| As End Nears 


and what it means to your 


WARTIME 
ADVERTISING 


The Christian Science Monitor’s exclusive 
coverage of the news is illustrated by the page 
above. Each item checked (@) is a dispatch or 
article from one of the Monitor’s own world- 
wide staff of 850 writers and correspondents. 


This type of independent reporting and 
analysis attracts readers who look beneath the 
surface of the news for underlying facts... 
readers whose friendly interest is a great asset 
to the success of your wartime advertising. 


The Monitor is a major publication in the 
public relations field for many important 
advertisers, and in the consumer goods field 
for thousands of national and local business 
concerns. What job can it do for you? 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, One, Norway St., Boston, Mass, 
NEW YORK: 500 Fifth Avenue 


OTHER ERANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Detroit, Miami, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle . . . London, Paris, Geneva, Sydney 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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(Right) Zenith maintenance caravans pitch into 

the fighting on the North African front, again-t 

backdrops typical of desert battles—sand hills, 
palm trees, and curious natives. 


(Below) 
tory” a 


Zenith 


Clipper 


“Somewhere in . 


. verboten terri- 
intercepts 


messages 


from the enemy, as there three operators con- 
dact a secret listening post for the Allies. 


Zenith Helps Its Distributors 
Survive the Global Hurricane 


Zenith Radio went into the war with 73 distributors. Today 72 of 


them are functioning, most of them in good health. It was done 


through a resourceful factery-sponsored program which involved 


an intensive hunt for new things to sell, development of service, 


and sometimes a tie-up with local war industry. 


Based on an interview with 


ORRIN E. 


WOLF 


Marketing Manager, Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


LMOST immediately after 
war was declared, it became 
evident that radio was behind 
the eight ball. It was appar- 
ent in a short time that radio manufac- 
turing for the public would be out for 
the duration—and it was. Manufactur- 
ing, if you recall, was stopped as of 
April 22. Before this happened— 
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immediately after January 1, 1942— 
Zenith Radio had begun to formulate 
a plan. How well the plan has suc- 
ceeded so far, is the story told here. 

Zenith went into the war with 73 
distributors. How were they to con- 
tinue to exist? The Zenith manage- 
ment reasoned that any business to ex- 
ist must have primarily two assets: 


money, and men. Both are necessary 

No one considers that the war will 
go on forever. Some day it must end, 
What then? How could reorganiza. 
tion be accomplished? Would the 
distributors, the dealers and their men 
be lost to the organization? How 
could their manpower be returned to 
action for Zenith after the war, if they 
were allowed to dissemble? Action 
of some kind seemed vital. 


Distributors Are Classified 


The Zenith distributor and dealer 
organization represented a huge in- 
vestment, both in years and dollars, 
and all this might very easily be lost. 
Might it not be less costly to hold 
it together, somehow, than to let it 
vanish? The problem was tossed into 
the lap of O. E. Wolf, marketing 
manager, for solution. One of his 
first steps was to make a study of all 
distributors and to classify them under 
three headings! 


1. Critical—distributors who had 
concentrated practically 100% on 
Zenith radios, and had no other, of 
unimportant, side lines to fall back on. 

2. Need help—those in somewhat 
better condition, who had some sup- 
porting lines, or substantial mone; 
backing which might, with their hope 
and enthusiasm for the preduct, at 
least carry them partly through the 
crisis. 

3. Okay—those carrying on a wide- 
ly diversified business in sufficient vol- 
ume to guarantee their existence dur- 
ing the period when no radios would 
be available. 

After the survey had been complet- 
ed, with the aid of company salesmen 
in the field, 14 distributors were listed 
as critical, 17 as needing help, and 
42 as completely sound. Steps wert 
taken to aid as many as possible, with 
the result that, starting with the year 
1942, Zenith found that 72 out of the 
73 distributors were still functioning, 
the majority of them in good health. 
It looked like a complete job of sal- 
vage under conditions which wert 
none too promising in the beginning. 

A reporter for SM asked Mr. 
Wolf how the job was done. 

“Primarily, by applying some sound 
common sense,” Mr. Wolf replied. 
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“Our first show of strength was in 
the fact that we were not demoralized 
and did not dump everybody and 
everything in sight to conserve our 
money. We began to plan how to 
keep the distributors going, to keep 
the dealers going, and to keep our 
forces and theirs intact. If our men 
and their men were to get away from 
us we planned to keep track of them, 
and to bring them back into the or- 
ganization after the war. 

“We got busy, very busy, shaking 
the bushes and combing the fields for 
substitute items they might sell. We 
knew that these items must be made 


of non-critical materials. In this we 
faced a problem. We wrote to some 
1,400 manufacturers and firms which 
we thought might have such items. 
The response was vigorous. We didn’t 
recommend anything; just stirred up 
the animals. Our objective was to get 
our people to think; to give them 
hope, not despair. We didn’t want 


them just to sit around, neither did 
we want to sit around. 

“Some products which at first ap- 
peared to be plentiful, shortly fol- 
lowed radio on the ‘unavailable’ lists. 
These were items such as electrical 
appliances and gadgets, electric razors 


AIR EXPRESS TONNAGE 
GAINS 93.67% 


“The impetus given by the war to AIR EXPRESS op- 


erations...is indicated in figures for the first ten 


months of 1942 showing a rise of 93.6 per cent in 


pounds carried... Despite release of about half of 


commercial air-line equipment to the Army early in 


the year, nevertheless, by rearrangement of sched- 


ules, increasing plane hours a day, and stepping up 


plane maintenance and servicing, air lines are equal- 


ing and even surpassing pre-war performance.” 


Excerpt from New York Herald Tribune, January 11, 194? 


Although you do not need a priority to ship by AIR EXPRESS, if 
you have war production shipments requiring priorities, they 
will be granted. Phone Railway Express Agency, AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION, or any air line. 


as 


et RS EXPRESS 


aS 


Division of RAILWAY EXPRESS 


and sun lamps, mechanical 1 i rigera. 
tors, and sewing machines. U-litarian 
and essential products were more for. 
tunate. Ice refrigerators remzined jp 
the market, as did glassware and cer. 
tain chinaware, and some types of 
stoves. 

“We bulletined to our distributors 
all available items we could find, but 
left the decisions strictly to them. We 
kept most of our company salesmen 
out in the field. This proved our con. 
tinued interest, indicated that we were 
alive, and meant continued good will, 
The response from the distributors 
generally was that they were finding 
their way out of the woods. 

“Some of them, we learned, were 
going into manufacturing. A num. 
ber of them began to get sub-contracts 
in war work. Using their ingenuity, 
many of them found a way to handle 
priority items. At any rate, they were 
not losing their money, and only a 
small percentage of them were losing 
their men to any marked degree. 


Men Urged Into War Work 


“We thought of what would hap. 
pen some day when the war came to 
an end. We suggested to the dis. 
tributors, and to the men, that as 
many men as possible ought to get 
into war work. We figured that if 
they did that, when the war was over, 
they probably would look to Zenith 
and Zenith distributors for jobs. That 
would mean that we'd get them back 
more quickly on the firing line. That, 
to put it simply, would be good for 
us. 

‘To this end we set up a placement 
bureau in Washington, to help fit men 
into war work. Radio is a young 
man’s business. Naturally, many men 
who sold, serviced, or manufactured 
Zenith radios went into the armed 
forces. No matter where they go, into 
civilian war work, into the Army or 
Navy, or into other lines of endeavor, 
we keep their names and addresses 
as far as possible, and that's pretty 
far, on our lists which are carefully 
put away in a card index. - 

“In other words, we consider that 
all men who have dropped out of out 
organization because of the war are 
merely on a leave of absence. If we 
can pull them back, we will have 
trained men ready to work, and this 
means every man who has had any- 
thing to do with Zenith. We think 
of it as maintaining the family tie. 

“Analyzing what we have done and 
are still doing, it can readily be seen 
that there are two things to consider: 
First, weathering the storm; second, 
maintaining contacts for reorganize 
tion after the storm is over. _ 

“Several million Zeniths are in OP 
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eration and these, growing older, need 
There has been a growing 


servicing : 
shortage of parts and tubes. Many 
dealers have lost a part or all of their 


service men to the armed forces. We 
have set up, in strategic locations, au- 
thorized repair stations. These have 
quthorized signs, and are manned by 
trained repair men with service kits. 
The program, of course, is effective 
only insofar as we are permitted to 
supply parts and tubes, but, through 
organized direction, it is quite effec- 
tive. 

“For example, to show how it 
works, we'll suppose that a dealer in 
Gopher Gap finds that his repair man 
is in the armed forces. You have 
trouble with your radio and go to 
him. The dealer may be helpless, 
but our set-up tells him where he can 
send your radio to get it in working 
condition again. 


Sidelines Save Sales 


“In helping the distributor set up 
side lines, we found that we could not 
give blanket advice. One distributor, 
for example, took on a line of coal 
stoves and did a bang-up business. 
He happened to be in a locality where 
coal was available and cheap. An- 
other distributor, in another part of 
the country, thought it a good idea, 
but just couldn’t sell any. 

“That was an outstanding example 
of a success and a failure. The main 
thing is that in certain items, such as 
glassware, many found saleable items 
that persisted in reasonable volume. 
The plan, for many of them, saved the 
day.” 

At first Zenith required a report 
from its field men on each distributor 
organization. Checks were made to 
catalog what other items, in addition 
to Zenith radios, were carried. One 
company was found to have about 70,- 
000 items. There was no further wor- 
ty so far as that organization was 
concerned. Another sold only two 
volume items, a leading refrigerator 
and Zenith. 

We shall mention no names, but 
without identification we shall quote 
the report on the latter company, to 


give an idea of how the “rescue” was 
— The field man wrote: 
. 


the principal business of this or- 
ganization had been refrigerators and 
it has derived a large share of its to- 


tal income from this source. With 
the deep cut in refrigerator produc- 
tion, the income of this company will 
be cut tremendously because it has 
0 other important supporting lines 
4 than Zenith. | 

n a 


_4 sense this company is over- 
organized with high-powered and 
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high-priced help, and it either will 
have to secure additional important 
lines to sell or else make drastic cuts 
in its overhead.” 

The above company has survived 
about as neatly as any you could name. 
It was in a city top-heavy with war- 
time manufacture. A tie-up was made 
with over-burdened manufacturers for 
the war effort and its “high-priced”’ 
staff became suppliers and_trouble- 
shooters for the war effort. Men who 
had sold in the past scoured produc- 
ing centers for raw materials and fin- 
ished products which would fit into 
the picture. 


They now produce entirely for the 
war effort, are working like beavers, 
and are getting results in a field 
which, only a few months ago, was. 
entirely foreign to them. It was done 
through re-adaptation. 

“And that,” said Mr. Wolf, “‘is 
a perfect example of what we are try- 
ing to achieve. One hundred per cent 
cooperation in the war effort; men 
in jobs which will end with the end 
of the war; a staff of men who, when 
released from war work, can step back 
into their old jobs—selling Zeniths.”’ 

Because so many Zenith men had 
scattered to the four winds—men on 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


eve 
WSMB-New Orleans 
KARK.Little Rock 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
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ships on the seven seas, in armed 
forces on the thirty or more battle 
fronts, in the deserts, others on jobs 
in Washington or in munitions plants 
—Zenith management decided last 
summer to publish a tabloid newspa- 
per. The idea was to distribute the 
newspaper among distributors, dealers, 
and their men—men who had left 
them since the war began, and pres- 
ent employes of Zenith. 

The name of the newpaper is 
Zenith Radiorgan, and Volume 1, 
Number 1, was dated September, 
1942. It is filled with personal items, 
news and views, pictures—anything 


that might help keep up morale, op- 
timism, or interest. Short messages 
from top executives are inserted. Its 
purpose is to take the place of a long 
letter from home. The press run as 
of January was 26,000, 

The news items tell what the folks 
back home are doing to help win 
the war. They please the men at the 
front and spur those who remain at 
home to do better work. 

Commander E. F. McDonald, Jr., 
president of the Zenith Radio Corp., 
shows his personal interest in the pa- 
per by contributing regularly a col- 
umn to it. Here is an excerpt from 


4.M. LAMBERT 


this great industrial market. 


1940 


WORCESTER $30.54 
MASSACHUSETTS 23.48 
UNITED STATES 26.05 


over 79,000. 


BLOCK aml ASSOC 


WORCESTER, Massachusetts 
City Zone Population 235,125 


Year after year Worcester’s average industrial wage has topped both 
state and national averages — attesting the solid buying power of 


Average Industrial Wage — 3-Year Averages 


$36.75 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Labor & Industries 


The Worcester Market rates a MUST on every schedule. It is covered 
by The Telegram-Gazette ALONE. Population: City and Retail Zone 
440,770. Telegram-Gazette circulation: daily over 141,000, Sunday 


Th TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
Ceorce fF. Boorn, Pubsh3- 


NATIONAL REPRESENT 


OWNERS ols RADIO STATION WTAG 


ATEs, 


AVERAGE 
Industrial Wage 


$43.47 


WEEKLY 


First 10 Months 
in 1942 


1942 
1941 First 10 
Months 


$43.47 
35.13 
37.38 


1942 GAIN 
OVER ‘38 


719% 
64% 
65% 


28.27 
30.94 


one of his recent contributions. 

“We are still building wha y, 
know best... radio. Now to wo, 
the war, we must make radio fy 
tanks, radio for fighting planes, radjy 
for bombers, radio for air service 
ground stations, radio for battleships, 
radio for enemy detection, radio fo, 
electrically-controlled devices, and 4. 
dio for the use of military personne| 
rather than radio for floor sales. The 
last war was won by telephone—this 
war is truly being run by radio.” 

Much that Zenith is doing in radio 
work at this time cannot be told 
Ten or more of its products now are 
classified as war secrets. Comment. 
ing on this, Commander McDonald 
writes: 

“But, there is one thing I can tell 
you: Everything we have learned, 
everything we are learning, and every. 
thing we will learn in war work will 
be built into Zenith radios to come. § 
Every ounce of energy, ingenuity, and 
inventiveness that has been put forth 
to produce war radio will be chan- 
neled into the making of a superb 
peacetime Zenith radio receiver, once 
the emergency has passed and once we 
resume civilian operation.” 


Ads to Tell Future of Radio 


Then again: 

“IT now make the prediction that 1a- 
dio’s future will be even more bril- 
liant in the home, more important 
to our whole world economy, than 
it has been in the past. Radio will 
revolutionize and speed the great new 
form of modern transportation . .. 
aviation. 

“Airplanes and radio are two of the 
four great industries that will lead this 
country back to business normalcy 
after the peace is won. The two 
others are chemistry and the automo: 
bile. 

“I believe in the bright future of 
radio so strongly that I am_ asking 
our management to make it a part of 
a great Zenith advertising campaign 
to extend throughout the next yeaf 
or so, so that every individual com- 
posing the great American public will 
be made fully conscious of this fu 
ture. 

“The great commercial family 
which has made the radio industry 
what it is today may indeed look for 
ward to greater things than we have 
ever seen in radio.” 

Obviously, Zenith is doing far more 
than mere post-war planning. It 's 
doing a practical job, including the 
continuation of its advertising during 
the war years, when it is 100% on wat 
work and has nothing to sell the pub 
lic. 
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LARGEST 
linage GAIN |... in 192 


of any newspaper in the United States 


1.280.143 lines 


. In the best business year Philadelphia has 
had since the twenties, the best medium in 
Philadelphia did the best job for local advertisers 
.. . And national advertisers can do no better 
than picking a medium for local performance . . . 
and do no better anywhere this year—than in 


Philadelphia, in The Inquirer . . . Investigate! 
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As this is written, I haven't yet got 
to the bottom of the bale of Christmas 
cards. They were many and ingenious 
and, I was glad to note, optimistic. 

* * * 
Speaking of cards, John Bierlein, of 


* 


Connellsville, Pa., got a card from a 
friend who recently went into war- 
work, saying: “Having a wonderful 
time—and a half!” 

* * * 


Now we can read the handwriting 


She earns $59.28 a week 
She Shops in Norfolk 


She Listens to WIAR 


(and there are thousands more like her in the Norfolk Market) 


More than 1,038,720 people now live and work 
and buy in the Norfolk Metropolitan Market. 
Thousands of these folks are highly paid war pro- 
duction workers, many of whom are earning and 
spending more than they ever dreamed of before. 

For nearly twenty years folks in Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth and Newport News have been depending on 
Station WTAR for their news and entertainment. 
New-comers quickly learn that WTAR brings 
them more of the Nation’s favorite programs than 
all the other stations in this area combined. 


Foods, drugs, cosmetics, household products—in 
fact anything that folks need and want will “sell 
like hotcakes” when you tell your story on WTAR. 
Contact Edward Petry & Co. or write to us for 
complete information. 


5,000 WATTS DAY AND NIGHT * NBC RED NETWORK 


v 


* 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: EDWARD PETRY &°CO. 


on the cetlings, as Les Colby, of Sy, 

Chicago staff, points out. Which yj 

run up the overhead, of course, Lester 
* * * 

C. E. Porter writes to tell us why 
the toast said: “I haven't been s0 hg, 
since I was bread.” Hm! Heats }y 
electricity. 

* * * 

Deko-Craft is short for “Decorative 
Craftsmanship” . . . a coated pape 
2Y, heavier than wallpaper. It cap 
be applied direct to ship-lap siding in 
southern or mountain homes at a ret,il 
price of about $3 a room. How do] 
know? Bill Duncan, of Louisville’; B * 
Peasley-Gaulbert Corp., sent me some f 
literature on it. 

* * * 

During the seller's market caused by 
World War I, some advertisers (who 
should have known better) figurative. 
ly failed to mount guns fore and aft, 
neglected to prepare depth-charges, in 
order to protect their trade-marks, 
their brand names, and the goodwill 
they had built patiently . . . and ex. 
pensively . . . over the years. 

They were sunk without trace, I am 
told. 

Will history repeat on the business 
front as it has on the seven seas? 
There is still time to prevent it. Plan 
to be strong at war’s end, with cus- 
tomer goodwill unimpaired, with 
dealers loyal, with markets ready to 
receive your salesmen and your goods. 
Some form of advertising is indicated 
right now. 

x * x 

In my own limited and local experi- 
ence, I find that a seller’s market is 
often an insulter’s market. A kind 
of nuts - to - you - and-do-you-want-to 
make-anything-out-of-it attitude. Ah, 
but we’ll remember these firms. Being 
short-handed is no excuse for being 
short-tempered. 

* * * 

Bob Graham says they can’t even 
keep sex out of the weather news, 
quoting a headline from a tabloid: 
“Mercury Kisses Zero.” 

. =. @ 

I never knew much about insula- 
tion, but, over at the Baldwin-Hill 
plant in Trenton, N. J., I held a slice 
of their black mineral wool in the 
palm of my hand, applied a lighted 
blow-torch to it. The rock-woo! wasnt 
even hot and, more important, neither 
was my hand. I think I could sell such 
insulation by the carload with that 
blow-torch demonstration. 

x x & 

Advertising is versatile. It can ask 
the public NOT to buy as well as to 
buy. Witness: Bell Telephone asking 
us to keep the long-distance wifes 
clear for war calls. 
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To mae a very bad pun, Wickard 
waste is woeful want. 
* * &* 

Waco Airplane Co., revises an old 
saying: | [t's a survival of the fightin’- 


est.’ 
aw * cs 


Rationing of canned goods ought to 
be extended to include canned copy, 
the dull clichés that smell of the tin. 

* * * 

It came to me as a true story. A 
lad named Benson tried for the rank 
of ensign in the Navy. He passed, 
but they told him they were going to 
make him a lieutenant junior-grade. 
“Your marks weren't so hot,” the C. 
0. said, ‘‘but we're not going to have 

ple running around in this man’s 


| Navy chanting ‘Ensign Benson, En- 


sign Benson’.”” Believe it or not. 
* * * 
Wanted: More Westbrook Peglers. 
* * * 


Nice, rhythmic headline by Lehigh 
Portland Cement: ‘“‘Oasis in concrete 


|... for planes that can’t make port.” 


* + * 


And then there was the perfume— 


| and its problems in a smeller’s market. 


* * * 


It had nothing to do with the Ma- 
tine Hymn, but the man in the shoe- 
commercial kept talking about Triple 
— 


* * * 


I could be wrong. I often am. But, 
when I see a man wearing pince-nez, 


I wonder if he is conceited. 
* * * 


“Famed corrective bras in more 
than 500 bust-cup-torso size varia- 
tions,” said Gimbels. I’m not sure I 
get it, but I have a pretty good idea. 

* * * 

Old-timers will enjoy the story of 
Peruna in a recent issue of The Amer- 
tan Mercury. That was the golden 
age of advertising. 

* * * 

Chilton Publishing, in the trade 
press, told us about “Two cars in every 
mirage.” 

Aa * “a 


“Writing is Fighting!’’, says Ester- 
brook Pen. And much healthier. 
* ok * 


Slogan for America: “Victoree in 
Forty-three!” 
* cS * 


“— 


There zre such things, as the song 
says, anc Dexter Whittinghill sends 
me a tear-sheet from the classified de- 
partment of the Boston Globe, reveal- 
ing an unintended anatomical touch: 
WANTED—2 women to learn reproduc- 
Uon business; must be strong; good pay to 


ae with increase as soon as able to pro- 
uce. M 61, Globe office. 2t. n20 
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One of the best arguments I know __ to call it ‘way back there. But in our 
of for the hyphen is revealed in a mature years, we came to respect the 
Longines Watch headline: “World billing and the output of the big place, 


Honored.” That is mewspaperese not to mention its $12,000,000 in re- 
meaning that the world has been hon- _ serve . . . a lot of lettuce for any firm 
ored, but that isn’t what Longines in- operating on 15% commission. 
tended. It means that the watch has oe ae 
been honored all over the world. Legendary figure of L&T was the 
Therefore, it should have been writ- late Claude Hopkins, “the only copy- 
ten: ‘“World-Honored.” writer who ever made a million dol- 
a lars.” Since Hopkins, however, there 
have been a half-dozen other copy- 
Biggest advertising news at the turn writers who made a million dollars. 
of the year was about Lord & Thomas I never made a million, but I had a 
going out of business. ‘“Loud & Prom- million laughs. 
ise,” some of us young cynics used T. Harry THOMPSON 


GAUGED 
FOR 


PROFITS 


There is spendable income in the rich oi! and 
gas producing area of East Texas, North 
Louisiana and South Arkansas . . . money 
that circulates, buys the products that you 
have to sell. That’s why many alert adver- 
tisers have gauged this market for greater 
profits . . . are reaching the area’s more than 
300,000 radio families* with one of the most 
potent sales media of the south — 50 kw 
KWKH. Include KWKH on your “A” sched- 
ule . . . for more sales in the world’s richest 


I 
“| ARKANSAS 


panne } oil and gas fields — a market gauged for 
my LOUISIANA... greater profits for scores of KWKH adver- 
Sy - 
tisers. 


? 


U 


K W KH 


A Shreveport Timer Slolion 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


* CBS sets net daytime 
circulation at 313,000 
radio homes; net night- 
time at 425,000. Mem- 
ber South Central Qual- 
ity network. Ask Bran- 


THE SELLING POWER IN THE BUYING MARKET 


ham Company for de- 8 
tails. 
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The room must be reasonably dark. 


dinary window shades, paper, cloth, or whitewash 
will darken the windows sufficiently. 


o darkening of windows is necessary for sma 
lasses of 10 or 15 students if the room has no 
direct sunlight. 


The screen should be in the darkest part of 
the room. 


Plug the 
projector cord 
to a socket that 
ill still be “live” 

when the 
oom lights are 

turned out. 


Tie the projector 
cord to the table 
leg. Then, if 
anyone trips over 
it, the projector 
will not fall 
from the table. 


If bitter experience hasn't already taught its 
lesson, those who run film meetings are likely 
to run into forty varieties of trouble—almost 
all of which can be easily headed off by care- 
ful advance planning. In a new 80-frame 
slidefilm, “Tips on Slidefilms,” Jam Handy 
provides a safe series of rules to follow. 


[78] 


Slides Tell How To Plan and Run 
A Successful Film Meeting 


Produced by Jam Handy, this 80-frame sequence summarizes the 


“do’s” and “do-not’s” for most effective use of films as meeting tools, 


HE success of visualized sales 

meetings and conferences 

where slidefilms (filmstrips) 

or motion pictures are a part 
of the program, depends, to a large 
extent, on the leaders of the meet- 
ings. 

Generally speaking, the hazards of 
individualized meetings are not in the 
projector or in the equipment which 
is used, but in their improper use. 
When this is known and appreciated, 
leaders of meetings need not fear. 

In a new 80-frame reading or dis- 
cussion-type slidefilm, ‘‘Tips on Slide- 
films,” produced by The Jam Handy 
Organization, this subject has been 
visualized in the simplest possible 
form for the guidance of those lead- 
ers who are anxious to proceed with 
their visualized meetings with an as- 
surance that ‘nothing will go wrong.” 

The material which is used in ‘Tips 
on Slidefilms” has been based on the 
aggregate experience gained from sev- 
eral » se sales-training and grou 
meetings during the pre-war har | 
In it simple rules are pictured which 
will make the most of lighting, of 
screen placements, and of audience 
arrangement. Purely mechanical faults 
of the routine type also are explained, 
and ways to forestall them are sug- 
gested. 

This slidefilm is divided into five 
sequences, each sequence picturing and 
describing a single phase of the use 
of the medium. The salient points in 
the sequences are: 


1. Preparation of the Room. 
The meeting room should be ready 
before the meeting opens. It must be 
reasonably dark. Darkening, however, 
is not necessary for small groups of 
10 or 15. Place the screen in the dark- 
est area of the room, and place it high 
enough in order to give everyone an 
unobstructed view of the pictures. The 
screen never should be placed in a 
draft because a waving screen results 
in an out-of-focus image. Place the 
projector just far enough from the 
screen so that the image will fill it 
completely. The projector also should 
be high enough so that the heads of 
the audience do not obstruct the pro- 
jected picture. A small rug put over 
the cord will prevent people from trip- 
ping over it. The projector cord should 


be tied around the leg of the table 
so that the projector will not fall ove 
if someone should trip over the cord, 


2. The Projector and Its Use, 
Be sure the sprocket holes on the side 
of the film are firmly engaged with 
the sprocket teeth. The lens should be 
out Kan half way. It then should be 
pulled in and pushed out until the 
picture is clear and sharp. To rewind 
the film, start at the end, with the dull 
side out. Fingers should be kept off 
the face of the roll. Do not start with 
a large loop. Start with a small one 
to prevent the emulsion from being 
scratched. 


3. Projector in the Meeting. 
The four-step meeting program 1s 
comprised of introduction, presenta- 
tion, discussion, and summarization. 
The leader reads all the copy ina 
clear voice so that everyone can fol- 
low the presentation. The film then is 
shown again, with pauses for open 
discussions of each subject. The in- 
structor accomplishes this participation 
through his leadership. He does not 
dismiss a subject with a ‘‘yes” or “no” 
until everyone in the audience has had 
an opportunity to contribute to the 
final agreement. It sometimes is well 
to summarize by quickly reviewing the 
entire film. 


4. Individual Use of the Slide- 
film. A small picture can be projected 
almost anywhere—on the floor or on 
the ceiling. New men can study and 
review films privately to refresh theit 
memories. 


5. Use of the Slidefilm as a Ref- 
erence. There are many ways to dis- 
play slidefilm subjects so that one can 
find what he needs without too much 
trouble. Most slidefilms contain many 
pictures which can be traced on 4 
blackboard or on an easel for con- 
tinuous reference or study. It is well 
to have some one catalog a series of 
slidefilms, since information is avail- 
able only when it is Anown to be 
available. 

The pictures shown here have been 
taken from the film, “Tips on Slide- 
films,” and they give some idea 0 
oval ones and text treatment of the 
production as a whole. 
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jected We’re surprised, too—at what’s hap- FACTS FOR YOUR FILES 


a pened here! But certainly these facts What do local advertisers do? For over 60 
their warrant a new look at this war-changed, years, more classified advertising has gone to 
war-broadened Los Angeles market: The Times than to any other Los Angeles news- 
il Bi eeitin Winellie ta die edad al paper. Last year The Times surpassed all in food 
, Ref- A Me Y» — y : 4 lineage .. . rang up an 11% leadership in total 
dg 4 America’s tremendous aircraft production— bui d- display advertising. 
“ eo ing nearly one-half of all our fighting planes. ‘The. Thews, with the Wee's tecnnt. lene 
much Fourteen shipyards are at peak production. Petrol- delivered circulation, leads the field in all major 
many eum activity is at an all-time high. And 96 mew Media Records advertising classifications — 
on 4 industrial plants opened here during the past year. Retail, General, Financial and Classified. 
r con § . Result: Los Angeles County industrial payrolls 
s well alone hit $75,000,000 a month last year. They’re 
‘ies : on the increase this year. 
—_ Much of this industrial activity is new—a plus Si 
to be to the already fertile Los Angeles sales market. Cox Angeles 110es 
b And, most important to advertisers, the long- -range cE & CRESMER 
“cide. ) Planning of Southern California industry is good ay WILLIAMS, LAWRER 
Slide- g of Southern California industry is g REPRESENTED sy = SAN FRANCISCO 
pee assurance that most of this plus will carry over— yew orn - CHICAGO - pETRO 
of the will continue—in the post-war future. 


arntel 
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Have You Inactive Accounts? 
Send Them a Goodwill Letter 


J. H. Donahue, sales manager, The Ab- 
bott Ball Co., Hartford, Conn., has a neat 
way of packing a lot of goodwill in a letter 
to rouse inactive accounts. The first of the 
year he found himself confronted by a list 
of inactive accounts. He checked it care- 
fully and then decided to put at least part 
of the blame on the Abbott company, and 
this is the letter he sent to each one on the 
list: 

“You have the answer to a question that 
is puzzling me. 

“Yesterday our bookkeeper gave me a list 
of accounts that had not purchased in 1942. 
They were being transferred to the inactive 
ledger. I was sorry to see that your com- 
pany was among them. 

“It's easy to blame things like this on the 
war, but if you were in my position now 
you'd feel the same as I do about this. 
You'd wonder if it was just a case of no 
requirements, or if something has cropped 
up to disturb the pleasant relations between 
our two companies. You'd probably sit 
down and dictate a letter just as I am doing 
now. And I'd answer that letter—just as I] 
am hoping you will answer this one. 

“Regardless of what has happened, won't 
you tell me all about it? If something we 
have done or left undone has disturbed you 
—some misunderstanding, perhaps, has 
caused you dissatisfaction—we want to 
know about it. We want to make it right. 

“The information that you can give me 
is worth more than a postage stamp. But 
there’s not much else I can do except make 
it as convenient as possible for you to re- 
ply. So write on the back of this letter if 
you wish. The enclosed envelope will bring 
our answer directly to my desk. I'll get 
lame on it immediately—be sure of that.” 


Are Your Men Sellers’-Market 
Cocky? Warn Them This Way 


Has the sellers’ market made some of 
your salesmen a wee bit cocky? There are 
always some who take on that dictatorial at- 
titude during wartime, and a little warning 
to them won't go amiss. Here’s how G. T. 
Truck, advertising manager, John F. Jelke 
Co., Chicago, knocks sellers’ market cocki- 
ness out of its salesmen: 

“The easiest way to be a ‘heel’ in the 
selling business and to make enemies, is to 
be arrogant and independent. 

“In the last war, several companies de- 
veloped a good number of enemies by be- 
ing dictatorial. War usually means a 
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If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send It 
In. It May Win a Round Table Prize. 


seller's market—a time when the salesman 
is On a spot in his attitude and treatment 
of his customers. 

“This is the time when he can do a 
greater selling job—for his company—his 
product—and himself by treating his cus- 
tomers fairly and respectfully. His custom- 
ers certainly realize we are at war—and 
war brings hardships. However, he can 
sell them the idea that despite restrictions 
and regulations, he is doing his utmost to 
help keep his customers’ business as close 
to normal as is possible. He must not for- 
get to say, ‘Thank you for the order’—to 
show appreciation—even at a time when he 
can be independent. He must remember 
that there will be a tomorrow. 

“At this time, we thought it proper to re- 
peat the attached case insert that reads: 

“Just to tell you that we appreciate your 
business. 

“Please post this insert on your bulle- 
tin board and call it to the attention of 
your sales organization together with the 
reasoning that prompted it.” 


The Friendly, Personal Touch 
Gets the Money from Them 


Edward Weck & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
hits a new note in a collection letter it sent 
out recently. The friendly, personal touch 
resulted in many friendly responses as well 
as checks from customers who would ig- 
nore the usual type of collection letter. 
F. E. Booth, vice-president, wrote it and 
this is what he said: 

“All of us are so busy these days that 
we do not have time to be very sociable in 
our business relations. 


Prize-Winning Letters 
for February 


E. B. NeELson 
Advertising Manager 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint. Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


J. H. DonaHuE 
Sales Manager 
The Abbott Ball Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


G. T. Wruck 
Advertising Manager 
John F. Jelke Co. 
Chicago, II. 


“While this is the time for submitting 
your monthly statement, I am going to take 
time to tell you of one interesting phase 
of our business today. We have employed 
sixty girls to make surgical instruments, 
Their success in this work has been simply 
amazing. They have matched the spirit of 
our boys who are on the battle field. A 
few of them are college graduates, but they 
are putting in fifty-four long hours of hard 
labor every week. 

“These girls want to do something to 
help the War Effort and they are particu 
larly anxious to make instruments which 
will save a soldier's life. I know, in 
many cases, their compensation is second- 
ary. We are all giving less thought to 
profits and money and more thought to 
serving others. 

“We are making a great effort to in 
crease our production for the Army and 
we need and would appreciate your help 
in keeping your account within ninety days. 
We need the money badly and it is neces- 
sary to save on bookkeeping and office 
work. May we have a check for $6.61 to 
cover your July account.” 


He Pats Them on the Back 
When They Discount Bills 


N. N. Stein, of the credit department ot 
the Aerovox Corp., New Bedford, Mass. 
pats erstwhile slow-pay customers on the 
back for discounting their bills, and builds 
goodwill with such letters as this: 

“When your account was running be- 
yond our terms of sale a little while back, 
we shouted for your remittances. 

“Since we did not hesitate to bring 
those past due items to your attention, we 
feel that we should not hesitate to tell you, 
at this time, that we are delighted at the 
fact that you are now discounting your 
bills, and are happy to see that you have 
attained the ability to do so. 

“You probably won't hear from the 
writer now for a long long time, but rest 
assured, the pleasant thoughts will be there 
nevertheless.” 


Kate Smith Plugs for 
This Twelve Dollars 


Paul O. Kuebler, credit manager, The 
Petrol Equipment Co., Hartford, Con. 
brought Kate Smith in on this one: Kate 
Smith's slogan is, ‘If you don’t write you ® 
wrong.’ 

“We think we are right—how about é 
check in the amount of $12.00, to clean UP 
your overdue account? ; 

“Let's start the NEW YEAR ‘clean 
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WHAT MARES A NEWSPAPER 


“DID YOU HEAR? GOVERNOR 
STASSEN JUST AWARDED THE 
FIRST ‘A’ FOR AGRICULTURE!” 


A NEW FLAG was unfurled December 29, 
1942, in the office of Minnesota’s Governor 
Harold E. Stassen—a maroon “‘A” on a golden 
background, honoring Minnesota farmers who ex- 
cel in producing vital war foods just as the Army- 
Navy “E” honors superior industrial producers. 

First to receive the Minnesota “‘A” was husky 
45-year-old Peter Krump of Kent, Minn., whose 
1,120 acres, in 1942, yielded 20,000 bushels of 
Oats, 8.300 bushels of corn, 4,300 bushels of bar- 
ley, 1.250 bushels of flax, 400 tons of alfalfa: 


nurtured 35 milk cows, 220 hogs, 160 sheep, 
and 750 chickens. 


Farmer Peter Krump of Kent, Minnesota, (left) and 
daughter Patricia, 9, receive award from Governor 
Stassen for outstanding production of war foods. 


Nine daughters and five sons, ranging from 4 
to 20, help Farmer Peter Krump make the 
farm front hum. Patricia (above) tends chickens, 
does housework. ‘‘A’’ flags for farmers who set 
new marks in producing war-winning foods, and 
“A”’ pins for their families and hired hands, are 
provided by the Minnesota state legislature and 
business men’s committees. 

Helping spread word of the awards 
and bestow them worthily is Axel 
Hansen, farm editor of The Minne- 
apolis Star-Journal and Tribune 
newspapers. Nationally known as a 
farm manager and livestock judge, 
Farm Editor Hansen has developed 
and milked three world-champion 
dairy cows, including six-year Cham- 


Axel Hansen 


GREAT ? 


pion Duchess Skylark Ormsby, first cow to yield 
more than 1,200 pounds of butter fat in a year. 
Axel has judged the National Dairy Show four 
years, the Canadian Royal Livestock show at 
Toronto 11 years in the last 16, scores of others 
all over America. 

Farmer Krump and family are subscribers to 
The Minneapolis Star- Journal and 
Tribune newspapers, like more than 
300,000 other families daily, more 
than 350,000 Sunday, in Minnesota 
and the upper Mississippi valley. 

They know Farm Editor Hansen 
as an expert counsellor, and they 
know his newspapers as a good friend 
and neighbor as well as a dependable 
news source. 


Minneapolis Star-Journal 2x7 Tribune 


JOHN COWLES » President 


STAR-JOURNAL (evening) + TRIBUNE (morning) Over 300,000 * SUNDAY TRIBUNE Over 350,000 
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Media & Agency News 


Agencies 


Advertising agencies entered the second 
year of war more than ever at the service 
of the Government, through the Advertis- 
ing Council. The fats salvage campaign, 
on which $500,000 was spent last summer, 
will be repeated, through Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, on probably a more consistent basis, 
Starting in a few weeks. The general sal- 
vage campaign, fof metals, rubber, “etc., 
also may be run again, through McCann- 
Erickson. The motor car conservation pro- 
gram, on plans prepared by Campbell- 
Ewald, Arthur Kudner, Ime., and Lennen 
& Mitchell, may become a reality this 
spring, after many delays. 

* 


Your way into the 
huge well of 
New Britain 
spending power with 
consistent Herald 
advertising 


NEW BRITAIN 
HERALD 


NEW BRITAIN, 4p CONNECTICUT 
Wi 
STORY, BROOKS AND FINLEY, REPRESENTATIVES 


a a ae ae ae a ae 


* 

x To create public 
* opinion favorable 
c to your business... 


* CHOOSE THE 
LEADER IN 
* THE BUSINESS 


FIELD... 
* 


Meanwhile, five agencies are working, 
through the council, on various aspects of 
the Government's 1943 food program: Fer- 
ry-Hanly Co., on farm production goals; 
McCann-Erickson, Chicago, on Victory gar- 
dens; J. Walter Thompson Co. on point ra- 
tioning; Benton & Bowles on nutrition and 
food conservation, and Erwin, Wasey on 
farm manpower, as part of the Council's 
general manpower work. 

* * & 

MacFarland, Aveyard & Co., Chicago, 
opens a New York office, in the RCA 
building, under A. E. Aveyard, to serve 
eastern clients, which include Saturday 
Evening Post and National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. . . Brisacher, Davis & Van 
Norden, Pacific Coast firm, opens at 250 
Park avenue, New York. . . Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn opens an office in the 
Pacific Mutual building, Los Angeles, in 
charge of W. B. Geissinger, to serve, 
among others, North American Aviation. 
B.B.D.O.’s Hollywood and San Francisco 
offices continue—the latter managed by 
Charles MacDougall, who succeeds the late 


R. L. Hurst. 
* * & 


Wayne Tiss is placed in charge of radio 
for western offices of B.B.D.O. Frank 
Silvernail, from Young & Rubicam, is now 
business manager for radio with B.B.D.O., 
at New York, succeeding Carroll Newton, 
now associate radio director. John M. 
Bridge, from McCann-Erickson, joins 
B.B.D.O., at Minneapolis, as account rep- 
resentative on General Mills. 

* * *# 


Daniel M. Gordon is appointed media 
manager of Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York, 
under Walter G. Smith, vice-president. . . 
Donald McGuiness, from the Blue Net- 
work, becomes manager, Chicago office of 
Campbell-Sanford Advertising Co. . . Don- 
ald R. Dawson, formerly promotion man- 
ager of the Portland Oregonian and Sta- 
tions KGW and KEX, joins Mac Wilkins, 
Cole & Weber Agency, there. . . Logan 
R. Dickie, co-founder with Leonard J. Ray- 
mond of Dickie-Raymond, Inc., Boston, re- 
tires to devote his time to his dairy busi- 
ness and his work as a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. . . H. Sumner 
Sternberg joins L. H. Hartman Co., New 
York, as merchandising director. . . Charles 
Tomlinson is now production manager of 
J. M. Mathes, Inc., New York, succeed- 
ing Warren Brooks, who becomes an ac- 
count executive. . . Kenneth W. Plumb, 
vice-president of Federal Advertising Agen- 
cy, is commissioned a lieutenant in the 
Naval Reserv 2 

* * * 


Lawrence Valenstein, president, and Jo- 
seph Lorin, vice-president of Grey Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, are appointed 
special consultants to WPB’s Division of 
Information, to aid cooperation of retailers 
with the new Inventory Limitation Order. 

* * * 


Accounts: American Home Products 
Corp. (institutional) and Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines to J. Walter Thompson 
Co. . . Saturday Evening Post appoints 
MacFarland, Aveyard & Co. for all its ad- 
vertising and promotion. House of 
Westmore, Hollywood, cosmetics, to Small 
& Seiffer, New York. . . L’Orlé, Inc., cos- 
metics, to L. H. Hartman Co. . . Rising 
Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass, to J. M. 
Mathes, Inc. . . American Screw Co., Prov- 


‘dealers a helping hand. 


idence, to Sutherland-Abbott, Boston, , . le 
high Coal & Navigation Co. to Lewis 4 
Gilman, Philadelphia. . . Fearn Laborato, 
ies, Inc., Chicago, food specialists, to James 
V. Malone Organization, Chicago, 
Dobbs division of Hat Corporation gf 
America to Abbott Kimball Co., New Yor 


William R. Baker 

is new Benton & 

Bowles executive 
vice-president. 


William R. Baker Jr., for several years ip 
charge of General Foods accounts at Bep. 
ton & Bowles, has been elected executive 
vice-president of this agency. . . Edward R. 
Beach, from Procter & Gamble Co., is now 
assistant to Clarence B. Goshorn, president 
of B. & B. 


And Robert A. 


a 3 McNell becomes 
me a vice - president 
, of Blackett. 
' Sample-Hummer, 


Robert A. McNell, New York, and 
David J. Kepner, Lakeland, Fla., manager, 
have been appointed vice-presidents of 
Blackett-Sample-Hummer. . . E. W. Feder- 
er, from Geyer, Cornell & Newell, be. 
comes media manager of B.-S.-H., New 
York. 


Newspapers 


Wilmington, Del., News-Journal News- 
papers, aided by National Newspaper Pro- 
motion Association, recently wrote to 60 
United States and Canada newspapers to 
find how they were meeting the “news 
print situation.” Among “obvious curttail- 
ments” reported were reduction of free lists 
and complimentary mailing copies, cutting 
down on time renewals are allowed to pay, 
reduction of reprint pages for promotional 
purposes, elimination of all returns. 

* * #* 


In addition to reducing society and sports 
pages—in several cases as much as 50%— 
and general tightening of news, comics 
and feature space, individual newspapers, 
such as the Boston Post and New York 
News are educating readers to give news 
The News also 
will raise advertising rates about 10%. 

* * * 

Washington Evening Star promotes the 
fact that for 11 consecutive years it has 
led the nation in total advertising. In 
1942, the Star carried 23,054,485 lines, fol 
lowed by the Detroit News, 21,487,767, 
Baltimore Sun, 21,416,007; New York 
Times, 21,302,132, and Chicago Tribune, 
19,521,300. Then came Milwaukee Jom 
nal, Philadelphia Inquirer, New Yo 
News, Los Angeles Times and Akron Bea- 


con-Journal, 
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How to get the ear of busy man- 
agement on advertising matters. 


“A GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE WAR-TIME 
ADVERTISING.” This 140-page book is 


packed full of practical help for sales managers 
and advertising people. It shows, by example, 
how Management, absorbed with war production, 
limited by manpower shortages, can use advez- 
tising to help solve war-time problems; help 
war production ; help clear up war-time customer-relations 
ems; help meet manpower problems; help build a sound 
ation for future business. 


ears in 
it Ben. 
ecutive 
ard R 
is now 
esident 


illustrates 2 wide variety of war-time applications of sound 
time advertising principles. The stories behind many of the 
are described by the advertising men responsible for them. 
of these successful war-time campaigns are explained by the 
any heads concerned. 


~ 5,000 requests for “’Guide’’ 

Comes va . 2 

ssident  s#les Ofcers and advertising men have told us how the 
kett- fe’ has helped them demonstrate to company heads the many 
mmer, 


tant uses to which advertising is being put today. It helps them 
how the right combination of advertising and literature can 
<, and [e-saving, man-saving jobs like these: 


’ 


anager, : wae ; 
nts of @! Help in the education and training of customers 
Feder- personnel. 
Il, be. oe : 

2 Help industry with its ever-growing maintenance 


, New 
Pe problem. 


3 Speed technical information (or offer technical ser- 
vice) to the men directly engaged in war production. 


he 4 Help carry some of the load of over-burdened sales- 

to 60 service departments. 

ers to : 

“news- 

cu AN ADVERTISING MANAGER'S OWN 

rage “WAR ALBUM.” “Wwe No Longer Need 

otiona To Advertise . . . If—’’ It is the best example 

—- we've seen so far of a simple way to show 

= company heads, specifically, and by example, 

1 sports Hy why they should authorize advertising expenditures today. 

er replica of a simple presentation prepared by Richard Hayes, 

papers, Sing Manager of the Okonite Company, is a most practical 

y York [Mthe hands of an advertising man who's faced with the problem 

— ne wy a company should keep on advertising at a 

%. ren it has “nothing to sell.” 

— First Come, First Served 

2 : imited number of remaining copies will be distributed in the 

nes, fol of the receipt of requests. (Preliminary distribution was 

137,767, 

, York 

 ribune, 


e Jour. 


ca ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


. Anational association of business publica- 
(ENT ip 


tions devoted to increasing their usefulness 
to their subscribers and helping advertis- 
ers get a bigger return on their investment. 


SE “WAR ALBUMS” CAN HELP COMPANY 
\DS UNDERSTAND WAR-TIME ADVERTISING 


SPECIFICALLY PREPARED TO HELP ADVERTISING MEN 
AND SALES MANAGERS MEET THESE 2 PROBLEMS: 


HA IIAAAII AIS 


How to help them understand the many 
valuable war-time uses of advertising. 


through the representatives of A.B.P. papers.) Check the right 
square on the coupon (all three if you have use for all three pieces ) 
and mail at once if you want to be sure to receive your copy. 


SPECIAL REPORT TO CONSUMER- 


GOODS MANUFACTURERS. “How You 
Can Help Your Retailers Solve Their War- 
Time Problems!” We realize that one of 
the most difficult advertising problems ris- 
ing out of the war, is that of the consumer- 

> goods manufacturer whose ability to supply 
his retailers has been curtailed or stopped. Yet some have found 
ways to convert their merchandising paper advertising to war- 
usefulness just as effectively as they have converted their plants 
to war production. 


Facts, Not Theories 


This aid is not a exposition of A.B.P.’s theories and opinions. It is 
a report of recent visits with retailers, and of the methods of adver- 
tisers who have found ways to make their advertising helpful to 
business paper readers at a time when help is so desperately needed. 
It lists for your convenience a number of war-time problems that 
retailers told us about. It shows, by example, how consumer-goods 
manufacturers are publishing the kind of helpful information that 
will unquestionably give them a competitive advantage after the 
war. It reports, too, what Washington officials like Thurman Arnold 
and Leon Henderson say about the valid services which advertising 
can perform today. 


VA L U A B L E + will not work miracles. 


These three “War Anew’ cu of 
ie ae oa alae. But all t 
beg eS Pful “think-starters te ek 
bly give you clue to what you aa pre tact | 
ins to help your company 1 
part nd they can help you g 
reser pe eames dvertising can ¢° 
= : yours for the asking- 


today- ~ or all ar Riga 


coupon. 
SAIAAAAAK 


ATED BUSINESS PAPERS mts 

69 Lexington Avenue, New -— , 
ithout obligation, my free cop 

ked below. 


PAAAAAK 


THE ASSOCI 
Room 2407, 3 


Please send me, 


A.B.P. “WAR ALBU MS” chec 


: 2 An Advertising 
“Rh Guide to ‘s Own 
1 ectiveWar-Time penny + ym.” 
Advertising. 
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3 Special Report to 
Consumer - Gooes 
- Manufacturers. 
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COMPANY 


————— 
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of 


The Blue reported a 37% in gross time 
sales on the four stations (WJZ, Ney 
York, WENR, Chicago, WMAL, Washing. 
ton, and KGO, San Francisco) represented 
by its national spot sales department, 

* * «* 

NBC's national spot sales division, rep. 
senting 11 stations, had an increase of 129 
in 1942. 

cs * * 

Mutual Broadcasting System announces , 
substantial increase in network budget and 
expanded service. General Tire & Rubbe 
Co., new owner of the Yankee network 
doubles Yankee’s Mutual shares and WIp 
Philadelphia, becomes a Mutual stock. 
holder. 

* * & 

WJWC, Hammond, Ind., 5,000 watts. 
discontinues operations. . . WCOL, Colum. 
bus, Ohio, and WOLS, Florence, S$. ¢, 
join the Blue network. . . WAGA, Atlanta 
appoints Headley-Reed Co. national repre. 
sentative. 

* * +* 

Robert H. Moody, formerly commercial 
manager, is appointed manager of WHIO, 
Dayton. Lester amar g becomes assist. 
A naming contest and an artist created “Big Aggie,” the abundant woman w har- ant manager. . . Shepard Chartoc is named 
acterizes Station WNAX’s trade paper ads. Whe Gon first introduced publicly by: this western division publicity director, at Chi 
doll-replica presented to agency heads Milton H. Reynolds (left) and Earl Allen cago, for CBS, succeeding James Kane, 
(right), by Station Manager Phil Hoffman (center). The doll was made by Station ar pier pe .) Ki 

» s ’ # =] -. . ( : 
Promotion Manager Harold Storm’s wife. Tulsa, succeeding the late William C. Gil 
Laem lespie. . . David G. Jones, former busi- 

ness manager of WLAW, Lawrence, Mass, 

Provincial daily papers received the York Times, heads the committee for the and Jones Scovern, from KSD, St. Louis, 
largest share (22.4%) of British Govern- annual dinner of Bureau of Advertising, to join Free & Peters, New York office. 
ment advertising, totaling about $6,000,000, be held in conjunction with the American "> 8 ; : 
in the first 10 months of 1942, reports J. Newspaper Publishers Association conven- WJSV, CBS station in Washington, 
Walter Thompson Co. London dailies had tion, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, D. C., issues a promotion piece on the 
21.9%; London Sundays, 20.2%; provin- April 22. Capital's new workers titled “Look at ‘In- 


cial and suburban weeklies, 14.8; maga- * * # dustrial’ Washington.” . . . WEAF, New 
zines, 12.9, and the balance in several 
media. 


Pa 


York, NBC station, introduces a “1943 
In a second study of the Johnstown, Pa., : ee . 
7 at Tribune, made on November 19, 1942, Ad- Parade of Stars,” recorded bits from a 


vertising Research Foundation finds in- number of its program, broadcast mornings. 

, . creased wartime newspaper readership. This se 

Sunday News (circulation 3,600,000 plus) is part of the Continuing Study of News- 

was dramatized last fortnight at meetings paper Reading Magazines 

of advertising executives in several large 

cities, presenting "Sunday News, U.S.A.,” Radi 

a 90-page book of market and circulation sae 

data of newspapers and magazines. 
os © 6 


National significance of the New York 


Newsweek launches an editorial depart: 
ment on “Postwar Horizons,” to “forecast 

Highest level of listening to sponsored and —_— world a Se 
network programs since early 1940 is noted eats Ts + Ra a taf othe of = 
Metropolitan Group starts to promote by C. E. Hooper, Inc., in its January 30 edit a pron ve ‘ ni doe the 
“the first national newspaper network,” in report. The national rating was 12.6. h —* 7 oe | wags ban pe 
newspapers and business papers, through Blue Network joins with CBS and Mu- ee ee hich . lp thi ‘h i hes: of 
L. E. McGivena & Co. The group now tual in issuing advertiser expenditure data — =f Ps re ae Pe Rack onal tes 
represents 40 large newspapers with com- for 1942. The Blue's billings totaled 15,- te “J “The - | > t eo of the 
bined circulation of more than 14,000,000. 782,493, an increase of 22.74% from 12,- Time.Li Fo. sage ‘War ‘De artment 

New York Sun Digest is launched as a 858,169 for 1941. . . Sterling Drug, Inc., ime-Life-Fortune Post-War Dep: 
monthly promotion publication condensing led advertisers on this network with $1,- , oe . 
features, columns, editorials and news stor- 710,654, followed by American Home United States News urges advertisers 10 
ies of that newspaper. . . Jewish Daily Products, $1,453,832; Miles Laboratories, send “definite dates on your advertising 
Forward, New York, releases a study of $1,277,917 and Ford Motor, $1,012,626. contract for the remainder of the year, 
buying power and habits of its readers, Others in the Blue’s top ten were General that the magazine can “arrange al aed 0 
conducted by Hooper-Holmes Bureau. . Mills, Coca-Cola, Sun Oil, Carter Products, accommodate as many advertisers as possi 
Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A., issues Andrew Jergens and Swift & Co. . . Black- ble. 
promotional folders on reader interest dur- ett-Sample-Hummer led agencies, with $2,- : AP i a business 
ing the recent newspaper truckmen’s strike 454,298, followed by Young & Rubicam, American Magazine se be eae 
in New York and on newspapers in edu- Wade, J. Walter Thompson, Maxon and paper advertising, through L. E. — 
cational work. Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham. . . Drugs & Co... Collier's launches a — 
and toilet goods accounted for more than et ed in Pg ie Oe Oa ora 
a anae o illi ur Kudner, inc., 0 - . 
Harold Hall, business manager, New 40% ($6,841,576) of total billings. ae” as cae aaae tor 

oe 


Charles L. Cushing, from Campbell- 


Ewald Co., is now promotion manager e 
Liberty. . . William DeVitalis, formerly 
ALBUQUERQUE eastern advertising manager of Liberty, 


joins the New York sales staff of Macfad- 
50,000-25,000 WATTS e 770 KC den _—— a. . Peter ; pro | 
TW lein, manufacturing director Of — 
NBC AND BLUE NE ORK PROGRAMS Collier Publishing Co., is elect d - bar 
Ask your Agency to ask the Colonel! president of the company. . . Russel 


* , tingham, from American Magazine, joins 
FREE & PETERS, Inc., National Representatives + groan hs cai ak Couaeelaad 


* of * 


SALES MANAG! MENT 


New York, and Frank A. Uhler and P. J. 
— Chicago, are elected vice-presi- 
ents. 


. NATIONAL ADVERTISER 
Crowell-Collier Adopts who is looking for an 


Paper-Saving Plans | ADVERTISING MANAGER 


ee Publishing Co. has Age: 40. 
; Started a five-point paper-saving plan for | . . os 
an ee its three et eg " auld " sueed 6 eer agp semaesa 7 

tae Amostcen Lo weights of paper, reduced margins, mechan- | one - “al ey pcos viene 
: pag ome iy ical controls of certain wastes of paper and | ing manage r of nationa magazines. 
‘ sharp reduction of free copies. If neces- | Would like to work on your side 
James V. Baily is elected vice-president sary, Crowell-Collier will reduce subscrip- | of the desk. 


tion efforts, especially those involving man- | 98 Sales = 
in charge of circulation and Grover Fox or womanpower if teen nde ow Box 1028, Sales Management, 386 
‘e-president in charge of production of . ee a ae Fourth Avenue, New York. 
vice-preside ; curtailed, priority will be given to Govern- 
Farm Journal, Inc. Both have been with ment war campaigns 
the publication for 30 years. . . Ruth Mar- 
schel, from Collier's, is appointed promo- 
tion director of American Legion Magazine, 
succeeding Margaret Sidney Eaton, who 
joins the Blue network. . . Ray Miller is 
now Detroit manager of Liberty. . . C. L. 
Starr, formerly national advertising man- 


ager of the New York Post, joins the east- 
ern advertising staff of Woman's Home 
assist- Companion. i: ss 
named 


t Chi The Commonweal, Catholic weekly pub- 
Kane lished by laymen, carried 51.3% more ad- 


‘sau E vettising in January than in January, 1942. AN ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 


KTUL Both were five-issue months. . . Better 


"Gil. Homes & Gardens sponsors and donates to OF OUTSTANDING ABILITY 
, ie the Office of Civilian Defense a new sound 
__™ picture titled “Gardens of Victory.” .. . 
Louis Me Fawcett Women’s Group issues a Reader @ A large, old-established, and progressive manufacturer 
Forum study on “Personal Daintiness. located in the metropolitan New York area, has an open- 

ing with one of its important divisions for an advertising 
and sales promotion manager of outstanding ability. This 

Chester J. LaRoche, Young & Rubicam, division manufactures and sells to the medical profession 

chairman of the Advertising Council, is ere b fj eel Secs Mead Six 
awarded a gold medal for services to ad- a limited number of important products that are ’ 


vertising, in the annual advertising awards established and favorably known for their excellent 
sponsored by Advertising & Selling. quality. 


* * cy 


m4 a > 
ington, | Business Papers 


rings 

Robert L. Taylor resigns as advertising Tl —_ , . “_— 

manager of Monsanto Chemical Co. to be- 1e position Is a permanent one im an essential indus- 

come editor of Chemical Industries, New try. The initial compensation offered is commensurate 

depart: JB York. . . Jacob F. Weintz is elected vice- with the responsibilities of the position and future com- 

corecast Ee President and George J. Bolint treasurer of ss ti will d “ee in tannin: tm 
‘ctory.” We lide. . . Lansford F. King, from Aitkin- penenes — Ss oy SS Oe 

ce No- fm Aynett Co., Philadelphia agency, is now profits. The department is not a large one in terms of 

of an fm ™anaging editor of Post Exchange, New employees and total expenditures, but it is an extremely 


York. . . Clar s >5 ad- , ; 
een aie perenne > or lag ag ss important one from the standpoint of sales and profits. 
epart: anag . 


ries of chandiser, New York. 
nd for * * * The person selected will have complete charge of ad- 
of the J To conserve paper, Aero Digest discon- vertising and sales promotion and will report to the 
rent. tinues newsstand circulation. ] F F : 

general manager. He will be responsible for creating 
ses to 106 Farm Publications and executing medical journal advertising, direct mail 
etising HE Start Scrap Drive advertising, educational films, educational literature, 
af,” $0 af house sales organ, and all sales promotion activities. 

Three million tons, or an average of 


once to 

) poss: HH 1,000 pounds from every farm in the > 
country, is sought by the Farm Press Scrap I robably not more than twenty-five men have the nec- 
Committee for the first half of 1943. James essary qualifications and experience to fill this position 


siness latsoy lew FE - 

a -s Watson, New England Homestead, successfully. If you feel that you are qualified to meet 
i Springfield, Mass., is chairman of the com- the ahov = ain t ] ail s in detail ivi 
vspapet [M mittee. Other members are Kirk Fox 1e above requirements, please write us in detail giving 
gh Ar Successful Farming, Des Moines; Ray Kel- personal and business background. To help us judge what 
F 


no ri _ —_, pony Shows, you may be able to do for us, tell us in specific terms 
armer, St. Paul, and Irving /. ; : EE . 7 ; 
galls, American Agriculturist, Ithaca, N. Y. what you have accomplished for others. We shall not 


mpbell (106 farm papers will participate. require the name of your present employer until we have 

ager Outd established a mutual interest. Our own employees know 
erly ‘ . : . 

ormett} door Ad Bureau of this advertisement. Please address your letter in con- 


Liberty, . 
Mactad- Elects Officers fidence to: 


Dennet- Frank T. Hopkins i scte i 
- pkins is reelected president 
“rowel and Pierson A. Skelton is elected senior General Manager, 


a vice Hi vice-president and ge l f Na- 

i Ba ind Oui Joor "A Se * > : Box 1027, Sales Management, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
2, Jol elton, with the bureau since 1925, be- 
itan. comes active operating head. J. J. Sullivan, 
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Preferred List 


High-Spot City 


CHESTER - PA. 
Ist in Pennsylvania 


12th in the U.S.A. 


@ Chester, most active of all 
Pennsylvania cities as shown by 
Sales Management’s High Spot 
City March forecast, offers mar- 
keting executives one of the best 
sales opportunities in the coun- 
try. . . . March retail sales of 
$4,000,000 will be 31.7% over 
1942 — and 24.8% above the 
national average. . . . Exceptional 
retail activity in a closely knit 
area, with high family income 
and relatively low sales and ad- 
vertising costs, warrants special 
attention! 


One daily newspaper covers 
this market, reaching over 
26,000 families. 


Chester Times 


National Representatives 
Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 


zx*kekek kk k 


26 successful years 
under the editorship 
of Merle Thorpe... 


+ + + + + H HF 


CHOOSE THE 
LEADER IN 
THE BUSINESS 

FIELD... 


+ + + + + He HF H HF 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (in 
uantities still less). 
Strengthen sales promotions with prints of testi- 
monial letters, orders, etc. 
For office duplication, often costs less than 
typing or contact boxes. 
MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 
165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 
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REST Replacement Canter 
Real rest helps you work to win LY 
all Mayfair rooms are comfort _— \f 


able and noise-proofed all rh, c 
beds have inner-spring mattresses sha Lad 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less single 


¢ 
yi 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers, In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh Market Map. By means of 
variously colored dots—each dot represent- 
ing 100 families—this map shows at a 
glance variations in the economic complex- 
ion of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. 
A table on the reverse side gives the fol- 
lowing market data for each Pittsburgh 
ward and each civil division in the Alle- 
gheny County: economic level; 1940 popu- 
lation; 1940 occupied dwellings; average 
monthly rental value of non-farm homes; 
owner occupied dwellings, without bath; 
percentages of native-white, foreign-born 
and non-white inhabitants; median school 
years completed; percentage of white-collar 
workers; predominant nationality of for- 
eign-born population, and the number of 
grocery stores and drug stores. 

For copies write to D. A. Sullivan, The 
Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


101 Ways to Put More Fight Into the 
Production Front. Morale is inextricably 
linked with the rate of production. When 
morale is up, production is up; when it is 
down, production is down. This pamphlet, 
based on a study of the programs of ninety 
companies, as well as the WPB’s morale- 
building program, lists 101 suggestions to 
bolster workers’ determination to speed up 
production. Typical suggestions: Award a 
monthly medal for non-absentees. Print a 
war slogan above the endorsement space on 
every check. From Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, 383 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


Why Advertise Now? This is a new 
revised edition of a little booklet published 
several months ago. The question in the 
title is answered by four logical reasons— 
all of them pointing to changes which the 
war is working in consumer buying habits, 
and which may persist after the war unless 
advertising creates and directs “desire for 
the advertised brand of the manufacturer 
who is audacious enough to be in there 
pitching.” For copies, address H. K. Dug- 
dale, Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Court 
Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


New Rationing System for Processed 
Foods, Of particular aid to food compan- 
ies which must help to explain to the con- 
sumer the intricacies of point rationing is 
this new pamphlet released by the Office of 
Price Administration. It explains briefly: 
What point rationing is; why rationing is 
needed; how it works; how point values 
will be set; how stamp values are deter- 
mined; why point values will be changed, 
etc. For copies, write to Food Rationing 
Division, Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Advertising in a Total War: This jg 
the third in Collier's series of brochures 
presenting the case of wartime acvertisin 
Advertising managers and executives wil 
find it worthwhile as a compilaticn of Out: 
standing examples of wartime advertise. 
ments, designed to help the American peo. 
ple to understand and to solve many gj 
their wartime problems. Advertising’s role 
as a morale builder is pointed up clearly jg 
the brochure. For copies, address Promo. 
tion Department, Crowell-Collier Publish. 
ing Co., 250 Park Ave., New York City, 


Summary of the Census of Circulation 
The war has produced significant changes 
in newspaper audiences from coast-to-coast. 
This study of newspaper readers in Los 
Angeles County shows that that area is far 
from being an exception to the rule. The 
analysis was confined to readers from 15 
years of age upward, and it defines a read. 
er as “a person who reads one or more 
items other than comics on two or more 
pages other than the first page.” 

By comparing 1942 statistics with those 
for 1940, the analysis charts the gains in 
total population and total families for the 
county as well as the variations in the 17 
economic districts which comprise the coun. 
ty, the reader percentage of population, the 
ratio of men readers to women readers, and 
the various age groups. The 1942 popula- 
tion further is broken down by men and 
women classified into seven occupational 
groups, while the distribution of total in. 
come by the 17 districts is given in dollars 
and percentages. 

All this leads up to an analysis of news- 
paper circulations in the county in which 
comparisons are made on the bases of men 
and women readers, home-deliveries, men 
and women readers in defense and non-de- 
fense occupations, home ownerships, race 
differentiation and family incomes. 


For copies write W. G. Pfaffenberger, 
Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Colonel David Crockett, frontiersman, sol- 
dier, legislator, raconteur, bequeathed to 
posterity this priceless bit of advice: 
# leave thd vute fj others when 
Fm dead 


Be alvuys sure ¥ ve ght, then 
F? ateadl wi 


It’s true this very minute, Davy, just as true now as when you 
said it early in the last century. Today more business men are 
using Ross Federal surveys, to get the facts first so that they 


are sure they're right before they go ahead. 


Talk to a Ross Federal man today about your plans for tomorrow. 


FIRST 
s ~ OCs, 


Ee ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 


CORPORATION -18 EAST 48th ST., N. Y. 
And 31 Key Cities from Coast to Coast 


15, 1943 {87} 


Comment 


ATIONALIZING—WHAT IS IT? Washington 

recently broke forth with news about the probable 

rationalizing of industry, especially the civilian 

goods branches. Most of the stories we have read 
give anything but a clear picture of what it is all about or 
the real why of what is reported to be on foot. 


Frankly, we fear this newest bit of word coinage. In the 
first place, we believe it nothing new at all, but just a new 
term used to camouflage what was formerly referred to as 
“concentration of industry.” 


We become automatically suspicious of anything that 
has to resort to such phraseology techniques to make itself 
palatable, and we take alarm at any proposed new move 
which cannot be presented in such simplified form that all 
who seek to understand it cannot readily do so. 


On the premise that rationalizing really is no more than 
a new name for concentration of industry, we believe that 
the business men of the nation, and the Congress as well, 
should insist upon the fullest kind of investigation and 
study, lest new administrative directives with the equiva- 
lent force of legislated law suddenly be foisted upon us, 
and with damaging consequences to our economy. 


Washington seemingly divides into two camps: those 
who think we fare best by copying what England has done 
by way of war measures, and those who believe each and 
every new war policy of our country should be worked out 
carefully in the light of the many factors which make us 
fundamentally different from England. The latter group 
seems to offer the safest and soundest course. 


If the men who actually keep the wheels of industry 
rolling were to be given the problems of materials, man- 
power, etc., to solve, we feel that better and quicker solu- 
tions would be forthcoming—solutions which would pre- 
serve (instead of destroy) a maximum of our enterprise 
economy. 


The simplification program followed during the World 
War a quarter-century ago offers far better possibilities 
than do the newer regimentation theories. Here is part 
of the story about conservation in the last war as told by 
A. W. Shaw, then Chairman of the Conservation Division 
of the War Industries Board: 


“The procedure in the last war under the simplification program 
can be realistically illustrated in terms of the procurement of 
woolen cloth for uniforms for our armed forces. 
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“Representatives of the woolen industry were asked to come to 
Washington for a conference. It was believed that if they were 
given all the facts and the problem put squarely up to them, a 
practical solution could be worked out. These men, expert in the 
industry, were not told what to do or how to do it, for they 
knew all the tricks of the trade. And we banked on their being 
more hard-boiled with themselves than our Board could be with 
them. Three days later these men came back with a program. 


“Since the problem that had been put up to them was one of 
military necessity, they proposed among other things to scrap cer. 
tain wasteful trade practices and by using their equipment to its 
fullest extent release for war purposes, approximately half the 
looms ordinarily used for this type of civilian product. 


“What began as an effort to get material urgently needed for 
military use developed into an intimate approach to the problems 
of conservation, not of materials alone but of facilities, of energy 
and of time. In the conferences with the woolen, ¢lothing and 
garment manufacturers and distributors a sort of formula for 
dealing with an industry was evolved. 


“It was found that in peace times almost all industries were 
encumbered with an unbelieveable amount of unexamined tradi- 
tion, which resulted in duplication of effort, waste of material, 
and unnecessary expenditure of energy. 


“The other line of approach was to reduce the wide variety of 
types and styles of component parts and end-products which are 
always expanded in peacetime to increase demand, or for various 
competitive reasons. 


“In all two hundred and twenty-five industries and trades— 
both those considered essential and non-essential—were brought 
under conservation schedules, until almost every type of business 
had its working committee, representative of the best thought of 
the industry as a whole. 


“Disclosing shortages to the consuming public was avoided until 
the industries had a chance to organize to remedy or relieve them 
But the representatives of the industries themselves were frankly 
given the hard facts; they were shown exactly what was needed 
in increased war production and asked to meet this need through 
conserving motions and power and materials. 


"In the previous World War there were, at first, many skeptics 
among the business men, but the more astute business men soon 
discovered that the simplification program was resulting not only 
in more supplies for military and civilian use, but was also making 
it possible for them better to adjust their own operations to war 
conditions. 


“The public, too, soon recognized that what often looked small 
and inconsequential in the individual case, in the sum total be- 
came large and important, and willingly played its part in the 
program. What civilians did resentfully under compulsion in 
other countries, they here did cheerfully as a high privilege. 


“If the experience of the last war counts for anything at all, it 
forecasts that in winning this war, through simplifying our 
dustries and our habits of life, we shall save our way of life. We 
shall enter the peace with a production and distribution system 
geared to the very highest point of efficiency for whatever com 
petition we may face. Our present necessity may well prove 
be our future security.” 


In this entire matter, we vigorously maintain that so 
called rationalizing should be a last recourse, to be arrived 
at only when we shall have reached absolute desperation 
for better solutions of the same problems which rational 
izing would seek to solve in an undemocratic, highly regt- 
mented way. 
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